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HE intimation 
we were the 
first to give, 
that the Go- 
vernment, dis- 
regarding the 
awards of the 
judges of de- 
signs for the 
New Law 
Courts, intend 
to appoint Mr. 
Street sole ar- 
chitect of that 
work, has 
greatly asto- 
nished many 
of our read- 

—— ers, as well it 

might. If per- 
sisted in, it will have a fatal effect on future 

competitions. The chairman of the judges of 
design had officially informed the Government 

that the judges had decided that Mr. E. M. 

Barry’s design was the best with regard to con- 

venience of plan and internal arrangements ; and 

that gentleman, naturally feeling injured by the 
decision which has been come to, has addressed 

a letter of remonstrance to the Treasury, con- 

taining remarks which we feel bound, as well by 

our previous observations on this special subject 
as by desire to obtain justice in the management 
of competitions generally, to endorse and make 
known. The conditions of the competition pro- 
vide stringently, that excellence of plan and good 
internal arrangement are to be preferred to all 
other considerations. The conditions state, 
that 

* The chief points to be kept constantly in view, and to 

treated as superseding, s0 far as they may conflict, ali 
considerations of architectural effect, are the accommoda- 
tion to be provided, and the arrangements to be adopted, 

80 as, in the greatest degree, to facilitate the despatch 
pt on te transaction = = law jmmge ee of the 

; and i i t thi it object 

should be to provide mele pit tn comm niente n 
and accommodation for those who have legitimate busi- 
hess in the new building.” Further, that ‘‘ the arrange- 
ment of the courte and offices is of vital moment; on it 
mainly depends the success or failure of their con ion, 
and its importance cannot be over-estimated. For the inte- 
ment ofthe fet magdlcde, me one hang rary ee 
e irs one ngav rt- 

ant bearing on the rem ia of ecumquea, ‘eal jee 
window-light, It will be next to impossible to give too 

‘auch to any of the offices. Almost every room through- 
Out the building being devoted to pu of writing or 

ding, will necessarily require the fi extent of t 
— Ly be — 5 in, ~ Mg 2 9, * But 
v e questi sufficien t great 
importance, oud womns apes have catiamage be the 
arrangement of the rooms, a necessity of almost equal 
urgency is quiet. In short, that the utmost precautions 
poten ~ means reap by which the quiet - we 

; . e comparative degrees of quie 
inne ck i presage offices are meant to be indicated 

. ules 9 9% Q°, respec , 
Quiet, quieter, pow ‘once An pond on cape Ti 

convenient working of the whole arrangement depends 
quae in whieh Sacilities of communication are 





These extracts will serve to show the spirit 
Which pervades the conditions throughout, 
laying down the principle to be followed in the 
Selection of the architect; and their require- 
ments are summed up by the general heading 
ane index, “ Utility to be attended to before 

ect.” 

Who could be prepared to find that the result 
of the competition is to disregard them, as if 
they had never been written, and to choose a 


design avowedly recommended by a preference 
for its elevation alone ? 

The Judges of Designs have twice officially 
recorded their judgment, in their award, that 
“ the design of Mr. Barry is the best in regard to 
plan and distribution of the interior.’ Two of 
their number, Messrs. Shaw and Pownall, who 
were specially appointed to advise the Royal 
Commission on points of professional detail, 
have recorded their opinion, seriatim, on the 
several points contained in the instructions to 
the competing architects, and have reported in 
his favour under more than thirty different 
heads. This award will be found set forth in 
extenso in our advertising colamns through the 
solicitude of some friends to the right manage- 
ment of competitions, and it will be seen that 
by it Mr. Barry’s design is selected as the best 
for almost all the courts and most important 
offices, and is specially preferred in the all- 
important matters of light and air, quiet, accesses, 
and general arrangements, which are the vital 
points to be attended to, and for the neglect of 
which no exterior, however attractive, would 
farnish compensation. Mr. Street’s design is 
only specially noticed four times; first, as to 
condition No. 5, as being inconsistent with the 
conditions, in the important matter of the size 
of the courts, which is stated to be deficient ; 
secondly and thirdly, as to area of site and 
tramways, on which points it is preferred; and 
fourthly, it is put on an equality with the designs 
of seven other competitors, in the provision 
made for the Receiver of Wills department. 
Mr. Barry says in his letter to the Treasury,— 


I write in no spirit of hostility to my friend Mr. 
Street ; but it is impossible not to see that my design has 
been selected as the best, for what I have done, in respect 
of those important points which the competitors were 
told were of vital moment. The solid grounds of the 
iene in my favour are plainly and intelligibly re- 
corded, so that all the world may judge of their import- 
ance; while Mr. Street is to be appointed, from an 
esthetic preference for his elevation alone, in defiance of 
the clearest statement that such a preference was not to 
determine the competition. Moreover, as Mr. Street’s 


which he ‘ight co well hove Seco cbeeen without ony 
competition at all. 

I have every confidence in Mr. Street’s ability to design 
and carry into effect a building worthy of the nation ; but 
I regret to say that I cannot uiesce in the justice of 
the course proposed to be ado , a8 I consider it directly 
at variance with the letter and the spirit of the conditions, 
on the faith of which I, in common with the other compe- 
—_. agreed to devote my time and attention to this 

He accordingly asks, and with justice, 
that the Goyernment, on their part, should 
abide by their engagement, formally recorded 
in a Treasury minute; that the award of 
the judges should be final; and that they 
should not turn his success in this competi- 
tion into a serious loss and injury, by denying 
to him, after a long and trying suspense, his just 
reward, and excluding him from all connexion 
with this great national work, with which they 
have allowed his name to be publicly associated 
during more than twelve months. 

Personally, we are no more concerned for Mr. 
Edward Barry than we are for Mr. Street, whose 
recognized ability needs no further words in these 
pages than it has often received; and it is 
quite unwillingly that we write what may seem 
adverse to his interest. But there are higher 
matters at stake than personal regard, and we 
are compelled by consideration of these to assert 
that if Mr. Street be appointed sole architect of 
the Law Courts, and Mr. Barry be refused con- 
nexion with the work, it will be an act of injastice 
that, like other acts of injustice, will bring 
disaster in its train. Mr. Street’s plan is alto- 
gether out of the question: no competent judge, 
so far as we know, ventures for a moment to 
assert that it might be adopted; and as to his 
design for the exterior, we consider it to be, with 
the exception of a few portions, altogether 
unworthy of Mr. Street’s reputation. We do 
not hesitate to assert that if the Strand front 
were carried into execution as shown in the 





| 


; when some chance connoisseur, or simple and 
| unlettered student (unlettered with the affixes 
of any artistic or learned body), stumbles over 
ithe trap, that the real jest of the contrivers 
elevation is inconsistent with the plan approved, and can- becomes manifest. Our readers will smile with 
not therefore be carried out, he is selected, not for what ug at the account of such a stumble. 

| You pass through a long collection of what 


drawings, it could not fail to be altogether un- 
satisfactory 


Apart from the question of justice arises that 
of style, and we re-assert that it is not by the 
erection of an enormous pile of secular building 
in the Strand, in the Mediaval style, and accord- 
ing to pattern-book, that the architecture of the 
nineteenth century is to be advanced. Is there no 
one of influence in the House of Commons who 
will take up this part of the matter and 
endeavour to obtain for it proper consideration ? 

We are about commencing works of enormous 
magnitude,—the Law Courts, the National Gal- 
lery, the Museum at South Kensington, and 
New Pablic Offices,—involving the expenditure of 
millions of money. By these buildings London 
may be rendered the finest city in the world, or 
we may be rendered the laughing- stock of 
Europe. What provision is made against this 
contingency ? Where are we to look for the 
controlling power that shall render a successful 
issue probable ? 








PORTRAITS AND PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
AT KENSINGTON. 


DEcIDEDLY a naughty satire, a malicious libel, 
'@ practical joke of savage nature, has been 
‘perpetrated by the authorities of the South 
| Kensington Museum. So delicate has been the 
point of the irony that the unsuspecting public 
has overlooked the hidden mischief. And those 
who, as being themselves involved in the ridi- 
cule which is to follow, have quietly had their 
|eyes opened, have had the further wisdom to 
| keep their mouths shut. They are like the men 
who pay to see some wonder at a fair, and dis- 
| covering to their cost that the main part of the 
' curiosity is to be detected in their own credulity, 
|demurely depart by another door, and tell no 


‘man how they have been taken in. It is only 








are called portraits, upwards of 600 in number, 
as to some of which we shall find a word or two 
‘to say. You have noticed among them the 
| works of one great artist—Gainsborough ; and 
| you have been, if you have not before arrived 
at the conclusion, surprised to find how com- 
pletely he is first. If not using the language 
and the rigorous classification of the turf, 
you will have assigned the second and third 
places to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, with the feeling that it is in che- 
mical knowledge rather than in artistic touch 
that the former has chiefly failed. You will also 
have occasion to remark how far the peculiar 
gift of Sir Thomas, the art of imparting nobility 
to his subjects, has been foiled by the naked 
strength of many a face which he has depicted. 
Passing further down the gallery one begins 
to moralise. It is very interesting—immensely 
interesting. We are glad we have come again ; 
how many more are there? Then we reflect 
that the interest is rather historical, or physio- 
gnomical, than artistic. After all, mere portraita 
are wearisome. If a landscape or two were 
interposed, or there were a few more of the 
pictures of actors en scene. You feel quite 
refreshed by the amusing comic ruffians of Sir 
David Wilkie, which you find labelled “ Daniel 
O’Connell, M.P.,” and “King George IV., full 
length, heroic size, in Highland costume.” You 
wonder how it is that the Rev. Rowland Hill 
looks so much more like a jester than does the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, and you ponder on the 
difference between humour and wit, as evinced 
by the two faces. You wonder why the Rev. 
Dr. Raffles should be so much better painted 
than any of his fraternity, and feel pleasure in 
seeing the good man look like a gentleman, a¢ 
he did in the flesh. You wonder at the unseru- 
pulous courage which led so many men to be 
painted at all. You come to the conclusion that, 
for illustrating a history, or @ collection of bio- 
graphies, or for enabling you to present to your 
mind the vera effigies of men who played a great 
part in their time, and thus enabling you the 
better to realise their character, and to under- 
stand the parts they played, the Exhibition is of 
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great value, and so will be the series of photo- 
graphs. Unceasingly you find the mind to bear 
in this direction. The idea of art has insensibly 
disappeared ; you have subsided into the task of 
reading ® mere catalogue of names, with most, 
though not with all, of which you have some 
previous acquaintance, when, on a sudden, you 
meet something strange. You start as if you had 
a’slap in the face. Whatisit? You find you are 
looking at a PICTURE. Dreary square yards 
of more or less accurate sign-board painting are 
suddenly succeeded by the works of real artists. 

You look to the Catalogue for explanation. 
You see the words “ Hans Holbein,” “ Vandyck,” 
“Supplementary Collection.” A greater sur- 
ptise, or a more marked contrast, it was not in 
the power of human managers to present. 


ted simple fact,— have put | 
We have represen simple eg character of the subjects, we should have had 


' much to interest and to instruct the mind brought 
‘before the ordinary visitor, for which we now 
have to search the catalogue, and to visit and 
‘re-visit the Gallery. Take the painters, for 


the case actually as it occurred. It is possible 
that part of the inferiority of the portraits from 
artists later than Gainsborough arises from 
chemical reasons. In the works of Reynolds 
this is unquestionably the case. Yet few artists 


a memorable lesson of the ill effects of unchecked 
power, unbalanced station, and unmeasured 
flattery. In the second, Winterhalter’s portrait 
of Albert Francis Augustes Charles Emmanuel, 
Prince Consort of England, we have one of the 
best paintings of the more recent part of the 
Exhibition. If it is compared with the two 
other pictures by the same artist, it will be seen 
to be immeasurably superior, not only as a 
happy inspiration, but as a painting. The 
tender grace, the modest yet manly pose, the 
pictorial beauty of both feature and expression, 
both face and ferm, represent the happy develop- 
ment of that most charming infant head an 
engraving of which is prefixed to her Majesty’s 
memorials of the Prince Consort. ; 
Again, we are disposed to think, if the 





principle of grouping had been that of the 


selected by each visitor rather from persona] 
than from artistic reasons. There are finer 
portraits of Wellington and of Nelson than those 
now exhibited, The ruefal and dreary aspect of 
the reverend father of the latter hero 

the idea that the boy must have been truly 

to find himself at sea at twelve years old. The 
face of Erskine is one of those that most com. 
'mand attention, and it is curious to trace how 
' much younger Gainsborough’s powdered portrait 
‘looks than the later dark-haired likeness by 
|Lawrence. Lord Eldon, at forty-seven, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, is a very fine face, and hig 
portrait, in his robes as chancellor, has a most 
imposing air of superhuman wisdom. Spencer 
| Perceval’s posthumous portrait is remarkable, 
There is much intelligence in the face,—no bad 
| feeling, and yet it is repulsive. It reminds one 
|of @ glorified frog. In his “Sir John Moore,” 
, Sir Thomas Lawrence makes perhaps his nearest 
| approach to the style of Gainsborough. Porson’y 
| deep brow resembles that of Brunel. 

The most valuable picture in the Exhibition 





have given more time, or devoted more expense, instance. If a bay had been devoted to them | (to which we referred in our first article*) is also 
to Pet ar portion of their art than did Sir how many persons would have lingered there. | the oldest. It is called in the catalogne a con. 
Joshua. lIis pictures, as a rule, have so much | It would have been well to compare the fine temporary representation of King Richard II., 


grace and truth that their sadly faded state is 
the more to be lamented. His blues were once 
as bright as those of Cornelius Jansen, yet after 
the lapse of two hundred and thirty years the 
dress of Bridget Cromwell and the scarf of her 
sister Mary are as fresh as the colours of 
Perugino himself, while the tinis of the Presi- 
dent are the mere ghosts of departed colours. 
In the work of Sir Thomas Lawrence the injury 
caused by time is less discernible; but the 
paintings, in spite of the grandeur of air in some 
—(see especially his own unfinished head) ,—are 


cold and poor when compared to those of the | 


supplementary collection. 


In comparing and criticising the works of , 
modern artists, there may be room occasionally | 


for difference of opinion among impartial and 
educated judges of painting. There is certain 


to be the eager coutradiction of party fight. Do, 
we see any particularly obnoxious aberration | 


from the right path, such as the incredible 


* Symphony in white” of last year, we are sure | 
to find some equally aberrant critic to hold it up| 
_ have. repudiated for his own picture-frame. 
| Cockerell, and Wyatt, and other artists in stone 
fection of human nature, and, allowance or not, | 
the disputes are sure to wax so high that the | 
artist will, in nine cases out of ten, fail to derive | 
the benefit which he would obtain from true and | 


ag an example, not to avoid, but to follow. A 
certain allowance must be made for the imper- 


enlightened criticism. 


portrait of West, whom we can hardly regard a note which dates it before the close of the 
otherwise than as a champion of decadence in fourteenth century. It has been cleaned with 
art, by Lawrence (No. 17), with that by himself complete success by Mr. Richmond, among 
(No. 945), and again with the noble unfinished whose numerous crayon drawings will be found 
head, or rather head of the unfinished autograph some of the best of the modern portraits, The 
picture, of Sir Thomas himself. Again, the face has an air of dignified repose, and the 
contrast between the marked and somewhat hands, though very ill drawn, are evidently por. 
picturesque features of Joseph Mallord William traits, as faithfully given as the painter’s power 
Tarner, R.A., by himself (No. 912), and the| would allow. Those who are aware of the re- 
dreary smudge of the same by the same (No. 94), markable indication which is given of the feeble 
requires explanation. The dates of the two or the over-strained state of the brain, the 


ought to be, at least approximately, given. 
Another group of great interest would have 
been composed of architects and engineers. We 
have some of them in proximity,—a very fair 
likeness of Brunel, hanging under a not good 


representation of Robert Stephenson, and near a | 


very rampant idealisation of rough old George. 
We have Sir Charles Barry looking as if with 
prophetic uneasiness across another bay at a 
plain but powerfal portrait of A. W. Pugin, in a 
bedizened frame,—an encasing of the artist in 
heraldie emblems which his own taste would 


and in brick, would have formed a most interest- 
ing group. 

Another group might have been thrown toge- 
ther of those fair, fatally fair, faces, the history 


| of whose owners forms no inconsiderable part 


The present instance, then, is as happy as it ia | Of political biography, if not even of political 


unusual, If the artist, who does not shrink | his 
to paint a lady who does not object to be painted | 


Here, indeed, the exquisite charm 
of Lely’s “ Nell Gwynne” throws other royal 


embracing a dog, may rely on the sweet voices favoarites into shade; but there is a small 
of his friends when you ask why he does not use group of very memorable beauties. The two 
the brush of the painter of the Eve of St. Agnes, famous Miss Gunnings must not be included 
and reply that he prefers his own, he cannot make in the group to which we refer. For the 
the same answer when you point to the real, furore which they caused, their portraits do 
endaring work of Holbein or of Vandyck. The not enable us to account. Their chief charm 
instances are rare in which a modern style, must have been that of vivacity of manner; for 
which it would be altogether euphuistic to call | we would undertake to produce a pair of milk- 
mediocrity, is exhibited in such close proximity maids who should fully rival, both in features 
to works of undeuiably excellent exeeution. If, and in complexion, the very pleasant pictures of 
the contrast presented on the walls of South | these celebrated beauties now at Kensington. 
Kensington do not teach our portrait-painters An expedition to Langham, near Milford, the 
to reconsider their ways, nothing will. The case birthplace of “ Mistress Gwynn,” would be likely 
is hopeless. They will implicitly reply,—* We | to enrich the portfolio of the artist. Whether 


do not care for fame, we paint for money.” 

Touching the catalogue, of course there are | 
differences of opinion. The little scraps of in-| 
formation appear to be rather inserted with. 
a view of identifying than of explaining the | 
portraits. Thus in No. 1 (the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV.), we find the 
note “scarlet uniform;” in No. 382 (the Prince 
Consort), “dark uniform.” This is not informa- 
tion. Any one who looks at the pictures is 
struck, in the very first instance, by the colour 
of the uniform. That which we want to know, 
and that which it would greatly enhance not 
only the interest but the historic value of the 
catalogue to have included, is, what uniform is 
represented in each instance. 

We have named these two pictures as instances 
of the highest merit of the Exhibition. The in- 
terest ig at once moral, historical, and artistic. 
No greater contrast has been presented by any 
person in modern history than by these suc- 
cessive occupants, not of the Crown, but of the 
Castle of Windsor. They are two very beautiful 
paintings. The horse in the first may too much 
distract the attention from the Prince; but the 
latter is a noble and a charming figure, and the 
face presents such indications both of delicate 





and refined taste, and of intelligence, as to teach 


it be the air, or the wit, or the water which is so 
favourable to female beauty, may be matter of 
doubt, but this little nook of “ England beyond 
Wales,” certainly produces forms and faces that 
show that, if portraiture is in its decadence 
among us, it is not for want of lovely women to 
paint. 
Among the famous “ difficulties” of the Geor- 
gian era we have Dorothy Bland, Mrs. Jordan, 
as @ brilliant Irish girl, and again in maturer 
life; Mary Darby, afterwards Mrs. Robinson, 
the “ Perdita” to whom the Prince of Wales 
played “ Florizel,” by Gainsborough, by Reynolds 
twice, and by Romney; Emma Hart, Lady 
Hamilton, the evil genius of Nelgon, twice by 
Romney, once ironically placed in the posture of 
Guido’s Magdalen, Even by the poor work 
of the painter the idea of a very beautiful 
woman is only partially obscured. Queen of this 
aphroditocracy ranks Maria Anna Smythe, wife 
of Edward Wold, of Lalworth Castle; then of 
Thomas Fitzherbert,of Swinnerton ; then, in 1785, 
of George Prince of Wales, who risked his rever- 
sionary crown by his private marriage, after- 
wards an with a Roman Catholic. The 
present portrait is by Gainsborough, that of a 
woman of queenly Au rw : 

The portraits of men of fame and note will be 


approach towards idiocy om the one hand, or 
mania on the other, by the articulation of the 
joints, will look with great interest at an illustra- 
tion of this physiological remark in a painting 
| more than 450 years old. 

In ending these remarks we have only to 
| repeat the expression of satisfaction that such @ 
' collection of portraits has been brought together. 
|For the purposes of the historian and of the 
| physiognomist, this opportunity of securire the 
represented features of so many historical cha- 
racters is a boon of great value. We wonder if 
M. Froude would have written his estimate of 
King Henry VIII. if he had been familiar with 
|the numerous portraits of the monarch, espe- 
cially if he had seen them ina group. And if 
a deeper and more wholesome lesson to living 
painters than the collectors of the Gallery 
thought to impart has been extracted from the 
result of their labours, we trust that this also 
may not be without golden fruit. 








DOINGS IN GERMANY. 


Art Vienna, the new opera-house, begun under 
the superintendence of the architect Van der 
Nill, is now rapidly progressing towards com 
pletion. Professor von Siccarsburg has been 
nominated architect to the building in the room 
of the former gentleman, whose untimely death 
was @ loss felt by all lovers of art in the Aus- 
trian capital. 

At Pesth, the committee appointed to report 
upon the safety of the central dome on the 
cathedral came to the conclusion that the work 
was perfectly safe, and that the substructare 
was well qualified to carry its intended weight 
of about 2,000 tons. Scarcely a fortnight after, 
the whole dome came down “ with a ran,” and 
work which cost more than 26,000/. is now 4 
worthless heap of rubbish. 

At Franefort, three leading architects of Ger- 
many, Mesers. Denzinger, of Ulm ; Schmidt, of 
Vienna ; and Voigtel, of Cologne ; having been 
called upon to report as to the best means of 
restoring the cathedral, partially destroyed by 
fire on the 15th of August last, are unanimously 
of opinion that all the work up to the crown of 
the upper windows of the tower is safe, that all 
above that should be taken down and rebuilt, 
and that the tower should be finished, neither 
with dome (as before) nor spire, but according to 
the original design, with a crown representing 
that of Imperial . They farther advise 
that the damaged roofs should be reconstructed 
of iron covered with slate, that the site round 
the cathedral should be cleared of the houses 
now built against it, and that the cloisters show2 
on the original plan should be executed. 

Cologne.—The old gib on the tower, so well 








* Bee p. 273, ante, 
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known to all travellers, and the feature of all 
views of wn snip ne pen Saeed any Eau-de- 
Cologne bot now red. It was 
erected shortly before 1524, in which year the 
works were discontinued owing to the Protestant 
tendency of the then Archbi Hermann V. 
Count of Wied. From that time to this it was 
only used once, namely, on the 4th September, 
1842, the date on which the works were again 
resumed. On that occasion the ancient gib was 
used to raise a mighty block of stone, to symbo. 
lise the energetic vigour with which it was now 
intended to finish this grand old church. Pro- 
fessor Bliser has been commissioned with th 
execution of a statue of the late King Frederick 
William. The figure (on horseback) will be 21 ft. 
high, the pedestal 20 ft. making a total of 41 ft. 
The king is represented in his coronation robes, 
and bare-headed. 

At Dresden an English church is being erected 


of Italian art in Flanders, and com 

the leaders of that school, specimens of which 
were early brought into this country by means 
of the renowned Corporation of the Merchants 
of the Stahlhof or Steleyard, to whom such im- 
portant privileges were granted by Henry VII.; 
and who were as ready to protect and 
Flemish artists visiting England, as the Pela- 
vicinis Bardis and other great Lombard mer- 
chants settled in London were to assist and in- 
troduce Italians of adequate ability. 

Having now traced, firstly, England’s need of 
skilled artists and artizans at the close of the 
fifteenth century, and secondly, the abundance 
of contemporary art-talent in Italy, Germany, 
and Flanders, we proceed to trace the mission- 
aries who were induced to visit us, and propa- 
gate the doctrines and practice of the art of the 
| Renaissance, destined to supersede the waning 


from the plans of Mr. 8t. Aubyn. The coste| traditions of our once admirable school of 


are chiefly, if not entirely borne by Mrs. Gischen, | 


mother of the present member for the City of 
London. 








Medizeval art. 

Walpole, in his anecdotes, assures us that two 
painters only are mentioned in the reign of 
Henry VII. A bald statement is preserved in 
the registrar’s office at Wells, that one, Holbein, 





ON THE FOREIGN ARTISTS EMPLOYED ived and died here in the reign of Henry Vil. 


IN ENGLAND DURING THE SIXTEENTH | 
CENTURY, AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
BRITISH ART.* 


Dvnzine the first few years of the sixteenth 
century, the influence of the great Italian school 
of art manifested itself strongly in Germany, in | 
the persons of men such as Albert Durer, Peter 
Vischer, and Jean de Mabuse; but in England | 
scarcely at all, excepting by transmission through 
the entry of the last-named into the service of 
Henry VIL. 


He was probably a limner, and can scarcely 
have been a relative of the great Holbein of the 
succeeding reign. The other painter was the 
Jean Gossaert, born at Maubeuge in Hainault, 
and hence known as Maubeugius, or Mabusius, 
or Mabuse, to whom allusion has been already 
made. By education and talent he was well 
fitted to set a new fashion in England, since 
Vasari tells us that “ Giovanni di Mabuse fa 
quasi i] primo che portasse d'Italia in Fiandra 
il vero modo di fare storie piene di figure ignude 
e di poesie.” His talents and industry were 


“ diversi artifici Fiamminghi,” traces the spread | pending change, which only assumed a definite 


shape in the early years of the reign of 
Henry VIII., which I need scarcely remind you 
commenced in the year 1509, at which date the 
handsome and accomplished heir to Henry VII.’s 
vast accumulated wealth had only attained his 
eighteenth year. 

The proficiency of Henry VIII. at the period 
of his accession to the throne, in both reading, 
writing, and speaking Latin, French, and Italian, 
is testified by the foreign ambassadors who then 
visited at his court ; and for a measure at least 
of this proficiency he was obviously indebted to 
the learned Frenchman Giles du Vadis or 
“ Zigidius Dewes,” who was employed as Royal 
librarian by Henry VIII., as he had been in his 
youth by his father. Dewes died in 1535, having 
instracted all the Royal Family in his native 
language. At Henry’s command he wrote “ An 
Introductorie for to learn to rede, to pronounce, 
and to speak French truly, compyled for the 
Princess Mary.” Thus was Henry specially 
qualified to hold personal intercourse with the 
foreigners in whose society he rejoiced to exhibit 
his magnificence and rare personal accomplish- 
ments. The king and his first great minister 
met as upon common ground in their love of 
display, no less than in their love of learning, 
and in their desire to raise Englishmen to at 
| least a level with the natives of those countries, 
| with whose advanced civilization and cultivation 
of the arts of luxury and delight of every kind 
they actively sympathised. They vied as it 
| were in giving encouragement alike to literature 
‘and art. To induce the most learned professors 
_ to visit this country for the purpose of raising 
| the standard of classical education, or to take 
‘into their service foreign artists capable of re- 
' creating the outward forms of elassical art, were 











Mr. Wornum, who has made it a labour of love great, in spite of his diesipated habite. The to both objects of almost equal emulation. 


to test the correctness of all the usually re- 
ceived dates which serve as landmarks in the 


anecdote is told of him that when given a suit 


of damask by the Marquis de Veren, in which to | 


| The following, in addition to Mabuse, appear 
| to have been, as far as I have been able to trace 


chronology of art-history, has stated it as his ®ppear before Charles V., he sold the cloth, and | them, the principal foreign artists and artificers 
ae ss | made himself a suit of paper, which passed employed in England during the sixteenth cen- 


opinion that this fine artist, indifferently known 
as Jan de M’Abuse, Jan Gossaert, and Johannes 


muster even with the emperor for the genuine | 


tury, im an approximation to chronological 


Malbodius, was born about 1470—visited this ®rticle. He painted the celebrated Adam and | sequence, and in the order in which I propose 


country in 1498 or 1499, and died in 1532. To. 
him we shall return almost immediately. I have. 
already alluded to the fusion of the practice of 
various branches of fine arte by the leading 
foreign artists of the close of the fifteenth and | 
commencement of the sixteenth centuries, and I 
would now especially point attention to it as the 
transcendent quality which fitted the pioneers of 
the revival of art for the task of reformers. In| 
two notable cases this quality extended iteelf | 
into the form of all but universality. In the 
persons of Leonardo da Vinci and Albert Durer, | 
the same habits of profound philosophic inquiry, | 
combined with the utmost appreciation of me- 
chanical dexterity, existed, and induced their 
record of studies in every direction. In the 
notebooks of the former, preserved at Paris and 
Milan, and in those of the latter in the British 
Museum, ample evidence is preserved of the 
parallel ardour with which these master-minds 
devoted themselves to the study of geometry ; 
engineering, both civil and military ; practical 
architecture (Albert Durer’s studies of wooden 
roofs are peculiarly interesting); human and 
Comparative anatomy, physiology, and the 
science of the laws of proportion, balance and 
movement in all things capable either of setting 
themselves in motiun, or of being set in motion 
by others. Not only their private note-books, 
but their published works tell the same tule. To 
the attention of the architectural student I would 
especially commend Albert Durer’s “ Under- 
Wweysung der messung mit dem Zirckel und 
Richtscheyt” (Nurg., 1525), and his “ Etliche 
Underricht zu Befestigung der stett, Schlosz 
und flecken,” a very important essay on fortifi- 
Cation, containing, amongst other matters, a 
lively prototype of the circular system which 
has been so warmly advocated by our distin- 
guished fellow, Mr. Fergusson. It is by no means 
foreign to our special subject to observe the skill 
attained by such great artists in the science of 
attack and defence, as expounded in the ad- 
mirably illustrated works of Valturias and 
Vegetius, the text-books of the great Condottieri 
of the sixteenth century ; since we shall find that 
One of the most skilful Italian painters who ever 
Worked in this country died in the service of 
Henry VIII, in the exercise of his duties as 

magister tormentornm,” or devisor of imple- 
ments of war. Vasari’s pleasant chapter on the 
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Eve, which being hung at Whitehall, gave its 
name to the gallery. In Walpole’s time this 
picture was in the king’s antechamber at St. 
James’s, and subsequently at Windsor. Walpole | 
has engraved an interior of a church with some | 
figures he regards as intended to represent the 
king’s children, Henry and Elizabeth. 

The well-known picture of three children, 
generally supposed to pourtray the family of 
Henry VII. in the royal collection at Windsor, of 
which replicas, attributed to Holbein, exist in 
the Wilton and other collections, has been lately 
identified on good grounds by Mr. G. Scharf,* 
as the original picture referred to in Henry 
VIIL.’s catalogue as “item a table, with the 
pictures of the three children of the Kynge of 
Denmarke, with a curtayne of white and yellow 
sarcenett paned together,” and in that of King 
Charles I. as “ item a Whitehall piece, curiously 
painted by Mabusius, wherein two men-children 
and one woman-child playing with some oranges 
in their hands, by a green table; little half- 
length figures upon @ board in a wooden frame.” 

The best evidence, however, that we possess 
in this country of the rare talents of Mabuse, 
consists in the grand picture at Castle Howard, | 
which some of my hearer may remember to 
have seen when exhibited in London at the 
British Institution. This is certainly one of the 
most masterly pictures of the early Nether- 
landish school in existence. It was originally 
painted for the Abbey of Grammont, and repre- 
sente the worship of the Magi. It is rich in 
ornamental and quasi-architectural accessories, 
and although painted apparently before the visit 
to Italy, which made him what Vasari and Sand- 
rartt have described him, the artist had evi- 
dently emancipated himself from Gothic tram- 
mels, and had begun to emulate the change of 
manner effected by his honoured friends and 
rivals, Lucas Van Leyden and Albert Durer. 
Van Mander, who is the best authority, as the 
earliest biographer of Fiemish artists, records 
only the fact of Mabuse’s visit to this country, 
and we are left altogether in the dark as to the 
duration of his visit, and the extent of influence 
exercised by him upon English art. All we can 
do is to esteem him as the precursor of the im- 





* Gee his “‘ Remarks on some Portraits from Windsor 
Castle, pom =e — and Wilton House.”—Archeo- 

+ rart follows Vasari’s words in declaring that 
Mabuse was one of the Get “ kistorien voll neckender 
bilder ga machen, und allerley Pootereyen darim 2u 


now to, far too briefly, notice their lives and 
works ; dwelling (as is fitting to an architectural 
audience) upon those who exercised a direct 
influence upon architecture, and passing rapidly 
over those who practised as painters only. 


1. Torrigiano. 
2. John Maynard, or Meinert. 
3. Benedetto da Rovezzano. 
4. Antonio Cavallari. 
Vincent, or Vineenzo, Volpe. 
Anthony, or Antonio, toto dell Nuncista, 
omew, or Bartolomeo Penne. 

Lucas Carnelii. 
Nieholas Modena, or Nicola da Modena, 
Ambrose, mcd to the Queen of Navarre, 
11. Theodore Bernardi, 
| 12. Antony Bernardi. 
| 13. Lambert Bervardi. t 

14. Ellis, or Alice Carmillion, ‘‘millyner,” otherwiee, 

probably Elisa Carmillione, Milanesa, 
15. Girolamo da Trevizi. 
16. Gerard Hornebaad. 
17. Luke Horneband, 
18, Susanna Horneband. 
19. Lavinia — sie 
Katharine Maynors, o werp. 
Harry Maynert, painter, one of the witnesses [to 
Holbein’s will, 1543. 
Hans Holbein. 
Anthony Snecher, armourer. : 
John of Autwarpe, or Antwerp, goldamith. 
Jan Mustyan, born at Enguien, arras maker. 
John de Mayne, seal engraver. 
Richard Atsyll, stone engraver. 
John of Padua. 
Johannus Corvus Flandrus. ; ak 
Gervas Flick, Gerberius Fleccius, Fliceus, or Flicciis 
** Germanus.” 
Guilim Stretes, 
Sir Antonio Moore. 
Joost van Cleef (Zotte). 
Nicholas Lyzarde, or Nicolo Lisardi, d, 1570. 
Lucas de Heere, b. 1534, d. 1584. 
Frederico Zucehero, b, 1543, d. 1609, 
Cornelius Ketel, b. 1548, d. 1604, 
Heary Cornel rnciius Vroom, b. 1568, 4. 1640 
us Vroom, b. , a. \ 

Petruccio Ubaldini, worked in London, 1566, 
1, George Hoefnagel. 


It appears that Henry VIII. busied himself in 
the first year of his reign with the collection of 
information as to the probable cost of the Royal 
monument projected by his father, and as to the 
most fitting persons to execute it. A memoran- 
dum of this nature, docketed in the king’s own 
hand, exists in the Record Office, and has been 
printed in Mr. Brewer's most interesting * Calen- 
dar.” It contains various estimates made by 
different artificers, all apparently Englishmen, 
excepting John Maynard, the painter, whose real 
pame seems to have been Hans Meinert. Most of 
the persons whose names are mentioned in this 
memorandum were subsequently employed, with 
the notable addition of the eminent foreigner to 
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whom we shall presently refer, and to whom 
probably the design of the whole is due, as well 
as the execution of the really artistic portions. 
Meritorious in their way as several of these 
English art-workmen may have been, it was but 
natural that the king should seek to employ for 
the effigy, at least, of his father some one of the 
great artists of Italy, whose fame had spread 
throughout Europe ; and samples of whose rare 





talents had been no doubt brought to this 


country by the rich Lombard merchants, and by | 


death, in 1522, but in which it is more probable 
he suffered that fate which the nature of his 
accusers would indicate as probable. Over the 
door of the Sala Capitular, Granada, is a 
“ Charity,” by Torrigiano, executed as a sample 
of his talent, when he was at Granada, com- 
peting for “The Sepulchre of the Catholic 
Sovereigns,” which was finally executed by 
Peralta, of Genoa. 

I have not interrupted this hasty narrative 
of Torrigiano’s chequered life by dwelling spe- 


the Venetians, whose interest it was at the) cially upon the circumstances of his engage- 
commencement of his reign to conciliate the! ments and works in this country, but as that is 
king’s favour, which they could do in no more | what primarily interests us, I proceed to allude 
graceful way than by anticipating his artistic; to them now. Vasari tells us that Pietro made 
necessities. I have already alluded to Henry’s| little figures of marble and bronze for certain 
accomplishments as a linguist, which no doubt | Florentine merchants, by whom it is highly pro- 
facilitated his acquisition of foreign tastes—|bable that some specimens of his handicraft 
| were forwarded to the branches of their firm 


another of his natural endowments, his love of 
and ear for music—should also be noted as a/ settled at London. Amongst such merchants 


special bond of sympathy between himself and / the great firm of the “ Bardi” stands conspicu- 
his cultivated Italian contemporaries. _ ous; and the entry found by Vertue amongst 

The king’s early marriage with Catherine of | the records of the Court of Requests, of a cause 
Arragon may be regarded as another predispos- tried in 1518 before the Council at the Palace of 
ing cause tending to induce Henry to look | Greenwich, and in which the great sculptor ap- 
abroad for the highest class of artistic talent. | peared as one of the witnesses, is interesting 
That he was fortunate in the first great master | as identifying the connexion which existed be- 
upon whom he lighted is proved by the rare; tween him and Pietro di Bardi and Bernardo 
merits of the works of Pietro Torrigiano, which | Cavalcanti, between whom rested the cause of 
we are stil] fortunate enough to reckon amongst strife. Vasari’s words as to the fact that Torri- 
our national art-treasures. | giano was not only invited, but brought (con- 

This distinguished artist, who was born at | dotto) to this country by the Florentine mer- 
Florence in 1470, was taken whilst a youth into chants for whom he had worked at Florence, 
the academy founded by Lorenzo di Medici the | are precise; nor can we doubt that he was hired 
elder, and directed by Bertholdo, a pupil of | for the express object of executing works for the 


Donatello. Among the students were Buon- king, since he began to work for him imme- | 


arotti, Rustici, Granacci, Niccolo di Domenico diately upon his arrival in this country (in 1515 
Sazzi, Lorenzo da Credi, and Giuliano Bugiar- | probably), and one work only of his is extant in 
dini, all Florentines; and Baccio da Monte Lupo, this country which was not executed, either 
Andea Contucci, of Monte San-Sovino, and other | directly or indirectly, for the Crown. Where, 
strangers. It was whilst they were fellow stu-| alas! are the “ infinite cose di marmo, di bronzo, 
dents here that Torrigiano broke Buonarrotti’s,e di legno,” which Vasari tells us he wrought 
nose with a stone. Torrigiano described to Cel- | while in the service of “that king,’”’ in competi- 
lini how it happened; and we are told in the tion with natives of this country, “to all of 
autobiography of the latter that Torrigiano and | whom he was superior” ? 

Michelangelo were copying Masaccio’s frescoes| The original agreement into which he entered 
at the Church of the Carmine together, and| for the execution of the monument to King 
that the latter so bantered and tormented the Henry VII. and his queen with the executors of 
former that, unable to endure it, he gave him | that monarch, is given at full length in Acker- 
a violent blow on the nose, which he would mann’s “Westminster Abbey” (vol. ii. pp. 140 
bear the mark of to the day of his death. Vasari to 143). It bears date A.D. 1516, and is a most 
says, however, that Torrigiano hated Michel- interesting document. He must have worked 
angelo, and was constantly seeking to injure with rare diligence, for Stowe tells us that the 
him because Michelangelo was superior to him. | tomb was finished in 1519. To describe such a 
Whether that was the case or not, Lorenzo di “monument here would of course be superfluous. 
Medici was so incensed against Torrigiano | All must alike have recognised how entirely un- 


Young, Master of the Rolls in the reign o 
Henry VIII. He lies, supine, with crossed 
hands, and wears a most dignified expression on 
his countenance, which is modelled in master 
style. Ina recess above his effigy is a head of 
Christ, in the centre, and on each side an angel's 
head, in high relief. Even in Italy I know no 
finer coloured terra-cotta head than that of the 
Christ. The architectural members of the monn. 
ment are of the purest cinque-cento, and, on the 
whole, the monument to Dr. John Young is one 
of the finest objects of Renaissance art in the 
world, Would it were more seen. I naturally 
endeavoured to get casts, so as to reproduce it in 
jac-simile at Sydenham, but am bound to admit 
the reasonableness of the pleas upon which the 
then Master of the Rolls rested his unwilli 

to grant my prayer. At Strawberry Hill was a 
model in stone of the head of Henry VII. in the 
agony of death. It is in the great style of 
Raffaelle and Michelangelo, and worthy of either, 
It may fairly be assumed to have been a study 
executed by Torrigiano to show his capacity for 
executing the work—his trial-piece, in fact. It 
is engraved in Carter’s “ Ancient Paiuting and 
Sculpture.” The question has occasionally been 
asked whether Torrigiano had anything to do 
with the stone statues in Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster. No one can, I think, believe that 
he bad. We are, indeed, told that Robert 
Vertue, Robert Jennings, and John Lebons were 
the master masons, and they were very probably 





| some of those maestri di quel paese, alluded to 


by Vasari, to whom Torrigiano “ showed himself 


so superior.” 

That the king was pleased with Torrigiano’s 
| work is proved by the fact of his going so far as 
'to sanction the preparation of a draft 
ment with Torysany, as he is called, for the 
erection of a monument to himself and Queen 
Catherine, at a cost of 2,0001. This draft agree- 
ment, dated in 1518, was found in the Chapter- 
house at Westminster, amongst the papers of 
Cardinal Wolsey, and has been printed in the 
“ Archaiologia” (vol. xvi. p. 84). Why this 
agreement was never carried out does not 
appear; but, since both Vasari and Cellini 
agree in describing Torrigiano as a proud, 
passionate, intractable, and foolish man, as well 
as a capital artist, it is probable that the fault 
was his own, and that he quarrelled with those 
“ bestie di quelli Inglesi,” as he never wearied of 
describing our countrymen to Cellini. Torri- 
giano visited Florence just about the date of this 
draft, for the purpose of engaging assistance for 
this very work; for Benvenuto, in his Life, says 





that, if he had not fled from Florence, he would | like it must have been to anything done in this 


that Torrigiano expressly told him that he had 





have been heavily punished. The Pope Alex- ‘country before its erection. It struck, as it | to execute a great work, al mio Re, consisting 
ander VI. employed him, on his arrival in| were, a key-note of an absolutely fresh pitch, of, or at any rate involving, grand opere di 
Rome, on the stucco-work of that part of the and produced a “great sensation” far and wide | bronzo. Cellini did not like Torrigiano’s manners, 
Vatican called the Torre Borgia; but, being at- | upon all who saw or heard of its grandeur. I and declined to go to England with him, which 
tracted by the pay and spoil of the soldiers under | am happy to have been able to procure an excel-| perhaps helped to disgust the former with his 
the Duke of V alentinois (the Pope’s son), then lent cast from it for the Crystal Palace, in which, | commission : anyhow, the affair went off. 

in the Romagna, Torrigiano gave up his work, | from the models having been gilt, as the original | The only foreigner who appears to have 
joined the army, and comported himself bravely. | was, and from its being freed from the fine Gothic | worked with Torrigiano was the painter, John 
He then followed Paolo Vitelli in the war against screen which surrounds the original, the merits! Maynard, or Meinert, of whom little is known 
Pisa, and was with Piero di Medici at the ac- jot Torrigiano’s work may perhaps be even better | save that he was so employed, and that he was 
tion on the Garigliano, where he obtained a | studied than in the original. To bring the de- | probably a relative of a certain Harry Maynert, 
pair of colours and the reputation of a brave | tails as to architectural style under the reader's painter, “of Antwerp,” who appears as one of 
ensign. Disappointed, however, in obtaining | notice, I reproduce Cottingham’s view of one the witnesses to Holbein’s will. 

the grade of captain, he returned to his art, and end of this monument. His success in this) This, however, was but an accidental circum- 
prepared various small figures in bronze and| work led to the same artist’s employment to | stance, for Henry’s taste for foreign fashions 


. 


marble, which he sold to Florentine merchants, | execute the monument to Margaret Countess of | was carried into every branch of his establish- 


= with numerous drawings, ail of which Richmond, the mother of Henry VII., the great ment, from his serjeant-painters, architects, 
asari praises for “good manner” and great foundress of, and benefactress to, several of our | sculptors, and masters of engineering and music, 


boldness of execution. 
mentioned invited Torrigiano to proceed to | 
England, where, Vasari tells us, and we shall | 
presently see, that he executed many works. | 
“And now,” says his biographer, “ did Torri- | 
giano receive so many rewards and was 80. 


The merchants above- | collegiate institutions. 
this effigy in bronze has always appeared supe- 
rior to those of either Henry VII. or Elizabeth | all kinds, did not fail to excite bitter jealousy 
I am obliged, therefore, to differ alto- | 


of York. 


To me, I must confess, 


gether from Dr. Waagen, who, strangely enough, 
remarks that it is “so far of inferior merit as 


ly remunerated that, had he not been a/|that the head and hands were merel 

: » I casts from 

‘age a reckless, and ill-condacted person, ;moulds taken from nature.” That the artist | number from 6,000 to 7,000. There seems little 
@ might there have lived a life of ease, and | may have been assisted by such casts is possible, | doubt, indeed, that several of the celebrated 


brought his days to a qniet close.’ We have 
no knowledge of his reckless or violent conduct | 


but, to those who know well what post-mortem 
casts look like, the difference between the hea- 


in England, nor in Art is it probable that he had venly resignation and sentiment of the Coun- 


a rival ; still he left England for Spain, after 
having executed the monument to Henry VII. 
In Spain he executed various works, and gained 
great reputation; but, quarrelling with the 
Duke d’Arcos, to whom he had sold a statue of 
the Virgin, he broke it to pieces with a hammer. 
This want of reverence, either for what was 
“ sin pecado concebida,” or, for what was almost 
equally venerated in Spain, a “grandee,” and 
perhaps his long stay in apostate England, in- 
duced the Inquisition to arrest and imprison 
him; in the prisons of which anti-reforming 
institution, at Seville, through indignation and 





grief, he is averred to have starved himself to 


tess’s head and hands and the rigidity of expres- 
sion never wanting in casts taken from corpses 
must be at once apparent. The very perfection 
of style with which the bronze is wrought, its 
surface, and the beautiful modelling of the dra- 
pery might, I think, have redeemed Torrigiano 
from such an insinuation. 

The one other monument we still possess, 
either from the hand of Torrigiano or from that 
of Benedetto da Rovezzano, but most likely the 
former, too little known for its rare merit, is in 
terra-cotta, coloured most tastefully and skil- 
fully. It is in the chapel of the Rolls Court in 
Chancery-lane, and commemorates Dr. John 


| to his cooks and grooms. 
The patronage thus afforded to foreigners of 


j and enmity on the part of the city of London; 
and ultimately, on the “evil May-day ” of 1517, 
the rising took place which had for its object to 
|cut to pieces all the strangers in London, in 


seventy-eight “faults and abuses of religion” 
complained of in the protestation of the cler; 
of the Lower Honse, presented to Henry in 1536, 
derived particular “ gravamen” and unction from 
jealousy of foreign practice. The musical 
novelties sanctioned by the King in his private 
chapel gave great offence in the Charch; 
but for his protection of Italian, versus English, 
composers and organ-players, he might never 
have been told by his clergy that, “synging and 
saying of mass mattins, or evensongs, is but 
rorying, howling, whistelyng, mummying, COU- 
jarying, and jogeling; and the playing at the 
organys a foolish vanity.” 

Warned, perhaps, by the temper shown on 


“ evil May-day,” Wolsey seems to have hesitated 
about entrusting ry fo of his palaces at 
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Hampton Court and York-place to foreigners; 
and, as far as internal evidence may be trusted, 
those buildings would appear to have been based 
altogether on English models. Hangings and 
furniture he purchased largely on the Continent, 
and thereby tended to introduce new types of 
ornament and art-manufactures into this country, 
which of course re-acted upon the style of 
national architecture. The only decided evi- 
dence of Italian art of the sixteenth century 
Hampton Court still shows, consists in the terra 
cotta roundels, with busts of Hadrian and Traian 
built into the towers of the eastern gateway of 
Wolsey’s first Court, and others of the same kind 
in the adjoining Court. These have been attri- 
buted to Luca della Robbia, and are said by Mr. 
Cole (Felix Summerley) to have been given to 
the cardinal by Leo X. As they are by no 
means like della Robbia’s work, I doubt the first 
asgertion, and I am inclined to doubt the second, 
ly becanse Leo X. was no great patron of 
della Robbia’s, partly because as gifts they would 
be scarcely valuable enough, and partly because 
other similar roundels and terra cottas exist in 
contemporary buildings in this country, as, 
notably, in the courtyard of St. Donat’s Castle, 
Glamorganshire, one of which I engrave. Of 
those which once abounded in this country in | 
Henry VIII.’s possession, and have perished, we | 
are fortunately provided with sufficiently de- 
tailed descriptions to enable us to form a good 
idea of their general character. 

We are indebted to Mr. Wornum for having 
printed, in the Appendix to his excellent 
“account of the life and works of Hans Hol- 
bein,” copious extracts from the inventory of 
art “properties” preserved in the Palace of 
Whitehall, in the year 1547. Other extracts had 
been printed previously by Mr. Cole, Mr. Waring, 
&e. Amongst those entries are many which 
illustrate the general state of such contemporary 
art—as that patronised by the Cardinal at 
Hampton Court and elsewhere—very curiously. 
In the first place, there is to be noted the fact 
that what are called “ pictures” appear to be 
bas-reliefs coloured, and more or less gilt, and 
made either of “erthe,” i.e., majolica (as the 
roundels), or of black “ towche,” or touch stone. 
In the second place, what we now call pictures 
are all called “ tables ;” and this title is adopted 
whether the “table” be an ordinary painting on 
wood or canvas, an alto relievo in alabaster or 
wood, a hanging in needlework, a plaque in 
enamel, a slab of marqueterie, or a specimen of 
glass-painting. The subjects of the “tables” 
are, with few exceptions, either portraits or 
ecclesiastical and devotional themes. In one or 
two instances only do “ histories,” taken from 
Ovid and other authors so popular with the 
masters of the early Italian Renaissance, make 
their appearance; and even in those rare in- 
stances they seem scarcely yet naturalised and 
at their ease, as witness the “ stained cloth with 
Phoebus riding in his cart in the air with th’ 
history of him.” Some of the pictures “ made 
of erthe,” may very probably have been the pro- 
ductions of Italians either in the king’s or in his 
minister’s employ, as they certainly executed 
such works in their own country, and there is 
no reason why they should not have done so 
here also. 

It was in his noble palaces of York-place and 
Hampton Court, farnished with all the sumptuous 
hangings and adornments which he never seemed 
tired of seeking for abroad, that the great cardinal 
kept the high state and magnificence described 
by Cavendish, which was admired of all foreign- 
ers, and was even more royal than that main- 
tained by his proud master. Thus sings old 
Skelton : 

* sue Eynewe Courte 
Should have the excellence ; 
pelengeerores 
And tok, ; 
With my Lorde’s grace, 
To whose magnifycence 
Is all the wence.” 


Probably Benedetto da Rovezzano and other 
Italians in Wolsey’s service contributed to pro- 
duce this stately “ magnifycence,” which was so 
Well understood and methodised in Italy through 
men like Bernardo Castiglione, author of the 

Cortigiano,” and was maintained with great 
punctilio in the Court of Rome; which was, no 
doubt, the model followed by one, the 

ultima Thule,” of whose ambition was to occupy 
the chair of St. Peter. 

In the pages of Vasari is to be found the bio- 
Braphy of the eminent artist last mentioned, 


Florence, executed before he was tempted to 
enter the Cardinal’s service, had earned for him 
@ first-rate reputation. Those works combined 
architecture and sculpture; and prominently 
amongst them are to be remembered the chapel 
and shrine for the relics of San Giovanni Gual- 


berto, proposed to be attached to the Church of 


Santa Trinita at Florence. The chapel which 
was added to St. George’s Chapel at Windsor by 
the Cardinal, I need scarcely remind you, was 
intended to contain his tomb and monument, 
and it was to execute this work that Benedetto 
da Rovezzano was specially retained. He was 
assisted by Antonio Cavallari, and probably 
other foreigners ; and worked, as we are told by 
Lord Herbert, from about 1524 to 1529. “The 
design whereof (he adds) was so glorious that it 
exceeded far that of Henry VII.” After spend- 
ing 4,250 ducats upon it, the Cardinal fell under 
the displeasure of the King, who, seizing upon 
his subject’s palaces and other property, left 
him not even the poor “simulacra” he had 
destined to commemorate his unprecedented 
grandeur. 

After the Cardinal’s fall, he wrote from York, 
asking the King to let him have his own figure 
for his tomb at York, with “such parts of his 
tomb as shall please the King.” He also be- 
seeched the King to send Anthony Cavallari, the 
gilder of the tomb, back to Antwerp, and to 
permit “ Benedict, the carver,” to return to 
Italy. The King did neither, but used up the 
materials for his own tomb. 

The services of Rovezzano were transferred 
from the Cardinal to the King, who endeavoured 


ing to Nicholas Charles (Lancaster Herald), who 
left behind him the manuscript description of 
“The manner of the Tombe to be made for the 
King’s Grace at Windsor,” printed in Speed’s 
“History of Britain” (p. 1083), was to be 
mainly of copper gilt. Upon two separate altars, 
or table-tombs of touchstone, the figures of 
Henry VIII. and his Queen, Jane mour, were 
intended to lie recambent in their Royal habits, 
“ not as death, but as sleeping,” and of the size 
of a man and woman, with two angels at the 
head of each. “ Upon a high basement between 
them, upon which shall be the history of St. 
George embossed, shall stand the King on horse- 
back in full armour, of the stature of a goodly 
man, and a large horse. Over all, the Image of 
God the Father, holding the King’s soul in His 
left hand, and His right hand extended in the 
act of benediction. Thirteen prophets and fcur 
saints, all 5 ft. high, and between each pillars of 
serpentine marble. The amount of the carvings 
—133 statues, and 44 stories, or bas-reliefs.” 
Dallaway observes that: “in Henry VIII.’s will 
(dated 1546) this tomb is specified as ‘an 
honourable tomb for our bones to rest in, which 
is well onward, and almost made therefore 
already.’” Had but the King’s successors com- 
pleted what was “so well onward,” England 
might have now to boast a Royal monument, 
before which those of the Abbaye of St. Denis 
might “ pale their ineffectual fires.” The bulk 
of what was done must have been very great, 
since the metal melted down and sold by the 
Parliament Commissioners fetched 6201. I am 
inclined to fancy it possible that the beautiful 
statuette of St. George and the Dragon belong- 
ing to Mr. Louis Huth, which I have engraved, 
may have been a study for an equestrian group 
for this monument, superseded by the equestrian 
statue of Henry, above described. 

Poor Benedetto’s eyes were injured by working 
in the King’s foundry, and he at length returned 
home rich; but doomed speedily to lose vision 
altogether (in 1550), and to die shortly after- 
wards. Of his fellow workman, Cavallari, we 
lose sight after the period of Wolsey’s disgrace. 

For a notice of the next artist upon our list, 
Vincent or Vincenzo Volpe, I am indebted to Mr. 
Gough Nicholl’s admirable essay “On the Con- 
temporaries and Successors of Holbein,” printed 
in the 39th volume of the “ Archwologia.” 
After giving extracts from records proving 
Volpe’s employment by the King ir various 
branches of decorative painting, from 1514 to 
1530, Mr. Nicholl adds: “I think it by no 
means improbable that Vincent Volpe may have 
been the painter of some of those curious mili- 
tary pictures, something between plans and 
bird’s-eye views, that are still to be seen on the 
walls of Hampton Court. That he was an 
eminent artist is proved by the fact of his 
receiving equal to two-thirds of those 
paid to Holbein. Volpe is one of the very few 





and it is unnecessary, therefore, to do more 
here than note that Roveszano’s works at 


eminent foreigners of this period who seem to 


to adapt much of the work which had been done | 
for Wolsey for his own monument. This, accord- | 





have escaped the notice of Virtue, Walpole, and 
Dallaway, to whom Englishmen have reason to 
feel deeply indebted for the preservation of so 
much relating to the history of art in this 
country, in every way worthy to be had in 
remembrance,* 








GHOSTS IN PICCADILLY. 


“To be sold, the handsome Entrance Gateway and admired 
— Erection for the Colonnades at Burlington House.” — 
DVT, 


“ CapMan, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early 
morn. 
At this mansion old and famous, I will rest and view the 


form. 
= the place, and all around it, as of old, the shadows 


bi colonnade and mansion with a smoke-begrimed 
wall.” 


“ Stalwart porter, looking gloomy, reclining at the 
e, 
Dost muse upon the old time, or the fature contem- 
plate ?”’ 


*F - olden times care little, and at trifles am not 
unted ; 
The source of all my misery’s to guard a house that’s 
haunted 


D 

By the ghosts of the departed, who at eve when I’m 2 
napping, 

At my door and at my casement continually are 
rapping. 

Jostling, pushing, quick they enter, for they’re all in 
wondrous haste, 

To revisit scenes so pleasant, where they met the ‘Man 
of Taste.’ 

With swords, gold lace, and ruffles, and their coats of 
brilliant hue, 

They lounge about the courtyard—a strange and motley 
crew. 

—_— Pope, the Wasp of Twickenham, with Arbuthnot 
and Gay, 

Bygone ra and scenes recalling as arm-in-arm they 


stray. 
Of Handel—mighty master—of his sad and solemn 


strain, 

Elysian transport to their souls—it thrill’d through 
every vein. 

Of * oe fair palace,’ and its famed ‘ delicious 
seals 


Of balls and routs and junketings, fond mem’ries o’er 
them steal. 

Horace Wa!pole, smiling blandly, vows ‘The colonnade, 
so bright, 

Was hoes handiwork of fairies, and they built it in a 
night.’ 

Swift, who’s rather surly, says, ‘Manners put it up for 
sal 


e, 
ee Hopet came to the rescue, and told a flattering 


ie— 

Of its graceful form and beauty, and declared ’twould 
be a scandal : : 

To destroy of Art a monument—he’d believe it of a 


Vandal. ; 
So gravely walking, softly talking, every topic they 
recall 


That reminds them of the mansion with a smoke- 
begrimed wall. 

Until Chanticleer, he crows, they vanish somewhat 
flutter’d, 

And round about the gateway a chorus loud is utter’d: 

By A, og Smirke and Barry! O Banks and Penne- 

orne ! 
A worthy task’s before ye, to excel its present “~~. 








ON TRAPS FOR HOUSE-DRAINS AND 
GULLIES. 


Tue object of trapping house-drains and 
gullies is to prevent the foul air engendered in 
the sewers and drains from escaping into the 
houses and streets. The traps used for this 
purpose are of two kinds—namely, flap-traps 
and syphon-traps. The original flap-trap was 
similar to the old sluice-valve, and consisted of 
a door of wood or iron, fitted into a rabbeted 
frame, and hinged at top. The original syphon- 
trap consisted of a square brick box, with a 
stone placed on edge across the centre, and dip- 
ping 2 in. or 3 in. below the bottom of the drain. 
This was called the “ bricklayers’ trap.” The 
flap-traps and syphon-traps so made were 
formerly used, either separately or in combina- 
tion, for trapping the house-drains. The flaps 
were hung sometimes under the inlets, but 
chiefly on the outlets ; while the syphons were 
placed under the inlets, and on the lines of 
the drains, with flaps in addition at the outlets. 
The gullies were trapped by fixing flaps only on 
the ends of the drains in the sewers. The traps 
now employed for trapping house-drains and 
gullies are made on the principle of the old wood 
flap, on that of the old brick box with a dip- 
stone, and by a combination of both; and the 
practice is to place the syphons under the inlets, 
and to hang the flaps on the outlets as hereto- 
fore. 





a inued. + A. J. Beresford Hope, M.P. 

t This is stolen very freely, you Me perceiv , from 
Tennyson, Pope, and Gay : so, although I sign m. very 
respectfully yours, you will at once > ?o ; 
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The flap-trap now in use consists of a | pipes should be filled with cement, so that air 


galvanised iron disc, hung by shackles at top | may not escape at those places. The writer has good 


to, and covering a round hole, in block of | adopted this plan in many instances, with suc- 


stoneware. This is known as the “block-fiap.” | cessful and beneficial results. He would there- 
The same flap is also similarly hung on the end | fore recommend that all house-drains should be 
of a short length of stoneware pipe. There is a | effectually trapped, by syphon-traps or otherwise, 
raised rim round the face of the block, and also} at the ontlets of the drains in the sewers, Or as 
round the end of the pipe, with a corresponding | near to the sewers as is practicable ; and that 
rim round the back of the flap. In the best | from or near to the highest point of the drain a 
made traps these rims are ground so as to form | ventilating pipe should be carried to the top of 
air-tight seats for the flaps. Many traps, how- | the house, so as to discharge the drain-air at the 
ever, are made with the rims unground. The least objectionable pot. The Metropolitan 
action of this trap is very unsatisfactory. It is| Board, and the local Boards and vestries, have 
operative only while the flap is closed on its seat, the power to order this improvement to be car- 
and inoperative each time the flap is forced open | ried ont. 

by the drainage behind it endeavouring toeseape.| Formerly the sewers, after they were cleansed 
lis action, therefore, is intermittent. Moreover, by hand labour and cartage, accumulated deposit 
while the flap is closed it not only checks the until it was necessary to repeat the process again 
flow of the drainage, but the obstruction it pre-|and again. Cleansing the sewers by flushing is 
sents often causes the drain to choke. Fre-| a similar palliative. The trath is, that resorting 
quently bits of stick and rags get between the to flushing for keeping the sewers clean is a 


trath is, that sewage matter, while it is pass. 
ing along the sewers, continually evolves 
hydrogen and carbonic acid gases. Hence the 
necessity for an effectual system of ventilation. 
The sewers are now ventilated partly 
the house-draina, partly by the gullies, 
partly by the air-shafte in the middle 
streets. To allow the honse-drains, or 
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and its seat, and block it open permanently ; | proof that the channels are too large and too 
some of the flaps become farred and eaten | wide, and that such sewers are little better than | 


through, or stick fast, by oxidation. While, 
therefore, the flap is thus kept open, and each 
time that it is opened by the pressure of the 
drainage behind it, the sewer-air rushes up the 
drain and escapes into the house. How often 
have sickness and death resulted from this cause? 
The flap-trap, therefore, whether used separately, 
or in combination with the syphon, is not only 
worse than useless, but positively mischievous, 
and should be abolished. This evil was pointed 
out by the writer, in the Builder, many years ago. 
It, however, is almost as great as ever. There 


|common cesspools. The motion of a stream is | lenders containing dry chemical compounds ; by 
| produced by one end of its bed or its surface pipes connected with the crowns of the sewers 
| being lower than the other, that is, by the force | and carried up the sides of public buildings or the 
of gravity ; and the velocity varies with the dif- | flank walls of houses ; by lofty chimneys, or posts 
| ference in the forms and areas of the transverse in the centre of public urinals, into which the 
\sections, it being least where the sections are | impure air might be drawn by fires or fans, and 
shallow and wide, and greatest where they are there heated and burned. A reduction in the 
deep and narrow. The discharges are equal death-rate of the metropolis would result from 
through the various sections. From this it will the adoption of the above suggestions. 

be seen that the utmost impelling power is pro-| The most practical and efficient method of 
|duced in a deep narrow section where the velo- ventilation would appear to be that by distinct 
| city is quickest. When, therefore, it is considered systems of downcast and upcast shafts. Divid- 


are also a vast number of drains the outlets of that the removal of decomposing matter from ing the metropolis into certain ventilating areas 


which are not trapped at all, and up which the 
sewer-air is continually escaping into the houses. 
These drains are, of course, as bad or worse, in 
this respect, than those which are supposed to 
be trapped. 

The syphon-trap now in use consists of a stone- 
ware pipe bent longitudinally. The upper part 
of the bend in the centre dips one or two inches 
below a straight line drawn from the bottom 
of the pipe at the ends, or below the outlet. The 
water occupying the cavity formed by the bend, 
together with the part of the pipe dipping below 
the surface of the water, produces the trap. 
While, therefore, the water in the bend prevents 
the sewer-air from escaping into the drain, and 
thence into the external atmosphere, it permits 
the free discharge of the drainage throngh it at 
all times without unsealing the trap. The trap 
is stagnant cnly for a short time, because the 
drainage coming down the drain displaces that 
in the trap. This trap is always in operation, 
both as a trap and a drain; and therefore it 
only should be used for trapping house-drains 
and gullies. The common “ bell-traps,” and all 
other traps in which there are partitions dipping 
into water in bends below the outlets of the 
traps, are only varied forms of what is called 
the “ syphon-trap.” 

The question bas often been asked whether 
house-drains should be trapped at the outlets in 
the sewers as well as at the inlets in the houses. 
To this it may be replied that, inasmuch as the 
sewers are partly ventilated by the house-draing, 
there can be no doubt that, for the sake of health 
and comfort, air communication between the 


_ houses and towns is dependent on the water dis- 
\charged with the matter into the drains and» 


or districts, the existing air-shafts in each dig- 
trict would serve as downcast shafte ; and, at a 


“sewers, it is evident that the channels should be suitable situation on the line of a sewer in the 
made narrow and smooth in order that the im- | district, a pair of air-ducts should be formed 
| pelling power of the water may not be lost. That bending upwards from the crown of the sewer 
‘portion of the matter which is of less specific to the surface,and then bending over and down- 
| gravity than the water wil! float, and be carried | wards through a fire-chamber placed under the 
‘away by the current, however sluggieh it may junction of the air-ducts, with a horizontal pas- 
be; while that portion which is heavier will sage leadiog from the ash-hole to the upcast 
deposit, if the foree of the current be insufficient | shaft. By this method air near the surface of 
to urge it forward. The maintaining power is the streets wonld be drawn down the air-shafts; 
proportional to the fall, bat the impeding influ- | and, with the foul air engendered in the sewers, 
ence depends on the extent of the bed in contact would be drawn out of them and pass throngh 


with the current compared with its volume. In| 
wide-bottomed sewers, therefore, the impulsion | 
of the flow is weakened to such an extent that 
the heavier matter always deposits, but by nar- | 
rowing the channels to a minimum the flow is 
augmented sufficiently to prevent deposit. The 
writer found, from observation and experiment 
in the sewers, that when the currents glided | 
from 14 to 2 miles per hour, the velocity was | 
ample to cut through and remove deposit, and 
also to carry away coarse sand and gravel. He 
is confident, therefore, that if the drainage from | 
the houses were to be collected into narrow and 
smooth channels, the currents would be suf- | 
ficiently powerful to keep the greater number | 
of the sewers in the metropolis free from de- | 
composing deposit without flushing. Had the | 
money, which has been in flushing, 
been jndiciously applied in rectifying the chan- 
nels, the sewers would now be self-cleansing. | 
Going on, therefore, with the method of flashing | 
is merely wasting the ratepayers’ money. All | 


sewers and the houses should be cut off as that is necessary to be done to make those sewers | 
effectually as possible. It has also been re-  self-cleansing which are now obliged to be flushed | 
marked that “if the drains are trapped at the is “to bed stoneware channel tiles along the 
outlets as well as at the inlets, how is the foul | inverts, and to fill up the sides with concrete,” | 


air engendered in the drains themselves to be 


| sloping to the channels, and to continue the out- | 


the furnace downwards. Thus the sewer-air and 
the fuel-emoke would be burnt or consumed by 
the fire; the sewer-air, with the products of 
combustion, would her pass into the atmo- 


sphere at a high level almost clear and invisible; 


and the air- between the fire and the 


' upcast shaft, and the upeast shaft itself, would 


never become coated with soot. The <<. 
fuel to the farnace, and the discharge of ashes 


_ from the ash-hole, would be by self-acting appli- 
,aneces. All the sewers in each ventilating 


trict, which do not now communicate with each 

other, should be made to do so: then the foul air 

in all the sewers would be drawn off and burnt. 
JouN PHILLIPS, 








WHERE ARE WE GOING TO? 


Svc is the title of a popular religious tract : 
the intention of its author has evidently been to 
erouse serious reflection as to what sort of life 
we are leading, and where it will probably land 
us. I wish some able hand would write a 
“ Where are we going to?” in the matter of our 
commercial interests. It is a very serious 


got rid of, seeing that when the closets are! lets of the house-drains and gullies into them question, and there are very many reflecting 


opened, or water is poured down the inlets, 
the drain-air would escape into the 
houses at those points the same as at pre- 
sent?’ To this it may also be replied 
that the remedy is both easy and simple: thus, 
let it be insisted on as part of the construction of 
the drain that a ventilating-pipe shal! be carried 
from or near to the highest part of the drain to 
the top of the house, and there communicate 
with the atmosphere. The air passing through 
the closets and inlets, each time water is poured 
down them, would expel the drain-air, which 
would escape by the ventilating-pipe. In the 
event of the dranght being the reverse way, 
which doubtless would be the case in some in. 
stances, it would be considerably less objection- 
able to receive atmospheric air into the house 
by this means than sewer-air as at present. 
The closet soil-pipe, and also the rain-pipe, 
afford a ready means of accomplishing thie very 
necessary improvement in house-dreimage. The 
aoil and rain pipes shonid be untrapped at bot- 
tom, continued to the tops of the houses, and 
Covered with gratings. The joints of the rain- 


| with stoneware pipes and syphon-traps. This 
|simple plan was proposed by the writer. 
| twenty-one years ago, and is to be seen in 
| his evidence before the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission, 1847. Here is the germ or origin 
| of the “concrete sewer.” Large-sized “cement 
| concrete pipes” were also made and laid, under | 
| the direction of the writer, in the open sewers | 
| in the Surrey and Kent district in 1848 or 1849. 
| Im some of the old flat-bottomed sewers, and 
|in others where the levels are defective, the 
| inverts should be taken out and new ones formed, 
| to improved levels, with stoneware blocks and 
Portland cement concrete, or brickwork in ee- 
ment, underpinning the side walls. Either of 
the suggested plans would almost 

flushing, and be found cheap and efficient. 

Some years ago it was considered that, if the 
sewers could be kept free from decaying matter 
by flashing or otherwise, no foul air would be 
engendered within them, and no special means 
would be required for ventilating them. Dr. 
Arnott, however, said, what is the fact, that 
b nothing cam prevent the sewers from being 








minds struck with the idea that we are going 
anywhere but to prosperity and settled com- 
mercial progress—in fact, that we are going to— 
the dogs. Not to allow this much, we may at 
the same time admit that there are serious signs 


of the times not to be mistaken, Note the state 


of public credit as represented by the various 
financial or speculating companies ; mark the 
low ebb of morality to which trading is reduced ; 
observe the shameless impudence of fraudulent 
bankrupts, and the almost universal corruption 
and misrepresentation (may we say fraud) con- 
nected with the reports and accounts of many of 
the recently-started limited companies. Worse, 
far worse, than all, see the deep-seated principle 
of antagonism which exists betwixt the vital ele- 
ments of all national prosperity, namely, capital 


and labour. Orimes of the most revolting and 
inhuman character have been committed and ap- 
proved by British workmen in the interests and 
by the instigation of their trade unions, Where 
are we going to? What mania is it that has 
seized the minds of our operatives, and is ever 
urging them te demand more pay and less work, 
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and to enforce these demands by tyrannical and 
anjust regulations (called club rules), and by 
inhuman cruelties towards their fellow-men ? 
That the workman should receive fair remu- 
neration for his labour, and that the duration of 
it should not extend beyond such reasonable 
limits as will allow him time for rest and re- 


her here in this fever prison? “Does he 
drink?” I asked.—“No.” “Is he idle?”— 
“No.” “Is he cruel ?”—“No; but,” said she, 
with upturned eyes and a sort of heroic suffering 
smile, “ he is on strike.” 

Poor innocent sufferers! you may thank the 
Trades Union for that idea of liberty which 


creation, mental and prom is most proper, | denies to your bread-winner the right to labour 
and every right-minded man will assist in bring- | where, et how, and for how pw he pleases ; 
ing about such @ consummation; but when the | which places his impulsive industry on a level 
demands for pay are out of proportion to the| with the sluggish drone; which sinks all his 
work done, and to the masters’ i and | desires to rise, and keeps him weighted down to 





reasonable profit thereon, when fictitious | the club-level ; which checks and finally destroys 
advances #0 enforced are swallowed up in the every aspiration after preferment ; which keeps 
increased price of all necessaries, created by | him, against his better nature and his free will, 
this very means of everybody “asking for one of a dissipated gang, at enmity with his 
more,’—then there is at the root of the whole employers; which robs tis wife and child of 
matter a principle unsound and , and their needful support and their wonted cottage 
which may fairly lead to the question, “Where comforts; and which may, and often does, lead 
are we going to ?” 





Reader, come with me a little while, and I | finally of Ssipation. oe ere 
will show you where we are going. It isa bright Meanwhile, the world wags on somehow or 
spring morning ; the air is sweet and pure, and other, and does not sink under its sense of the 
it seems as if the restored strength and renewed want of the confréres at the Jolly Waggoners. 
activity of nature imparted some of its elasticity The master contends and struggles on as well 
to us, a8 we feel eager for our appointed tasks, as he can against his two enemies,—his own 
eo, or otherwise. We see before us a workpeople and competition; and whilst our 
re oe da work, = po in yet = feel hero is leaning idly against the well-greased 
por pe ne — Ae, hg * ye - the | door-jambs of the Jolly Waggoners, ship-loads of 

- pure, cool air. is ten o'clock. ere, in| rolled iron, and ready-made joiners work, and 
a dingy back street, I take you past the “ Jolly | other like things, come rolling in from abroad, 
Waggoners,” around the doors of which are and he sees his bread taken from him and his, 
grouped men of all ages, wearing the well-known and given to strangers; until at last, reduced to 

of English mechanics. They seem listless want and driven to desperation, he and some 

and weary ; not a few are under the influence of few others like him begin to think, become mu- 
Mo and a sre name, they idly tinous, — the pag ended ag vO te it, 

against the door-postof the rendezvous seem, | began; the men go k to work loaded with | 
one could suppose, ashamed of their position. debt, encumbered with loose and idle habits, | 
From the open window of the “ front par- | ashamed of their defeat, and unable to look their 
jour” there arises a din of voices in employers fairly in the face. The secretary of 
controversy, and a stream of tobacco-smoke the club flourishes on until another strike brews | 
issues in graceful curls into the street. These, up, upon some trifling difference, and he is once 
dear reader, are the noble British workmen, and again in his glory, feeding upon the misfortune 
at the Jolly Waggoners is their club-room ; here | and the folly of his fellow-men, and they cannot 
they we come day by day for weeks past to idle | see it ; for, heedless as the thrice-burned moth, 
oe = on ag ol aug = drink, or to receive they will be led again and again into the flame. 
iden for them, for they are om sirthe. ‘They are| of bed trade, asl well there may be. I knowr of 

. . 
here to vindicate the liberty of the British aioe. many vhousnanti of pounds ounly to be levected 
= Aes Se ae and to comnel his fellow- in the building branches; bat the holders are 
0 does. re is One young unwilling to encounter the annoyances and hin- 
= so iy ro — as a. sells — _drances met with from workmen and their union 
ted * se - a sti 
of a more noble pth than to stand mat an | en _ a ames py ae er for six 
idle group before a tavern door for days and days’ time, there is not four days’ real work 
weeks ; bat he is in the cluab—he must be in the | with wages 20 per cent. higher than they were 
club or there is no work for him—and being in it four years ago. To complain is to be insulted ; 
he must do 4s the club does; he must parade at | to persist is to cause a strike. What I have 
the Jolly Waggoners ; he must smoke and drink | herein stated is simple truth, and I commend it 
and “keep his heart up.” Instead of fair pay, ' to thoughtfal perusal; and let every man who 
hcg a yn aane fone would if he dared), he feels an interest in his country’s fature welfare 
must hold out hi and receive from the seri ask hi “* Where i r 
secretary 8s. a week instead of 36s.; he must | _— wom muse ade 
drink a part of this, beeause the Jolly 
Ha cara saree it. Poor lad, he took the 
wing prize at the mechanics’ institution three 

years ago; he married a wife much younger than SEWERAGE AND OTHER SANITARY 
himself ; he has two little ones, and he sees before MATTERS. 
him moral degradation by forced contact at the! Teddington.—At a recent special meeting of 
alehouse with the roughest in the shop, and at the Local Board, the subject of drainage was 
home he meets a wife dejected and heart-sick at especially considered. Some conversation took 
the long strike, which the men are so “ nobly” place about the schemes proposed by the neigh- 
continuing against their employers. | bouring towns, Kingston and Surbiton. Several 

The other day I visited the of a striker. gentlemen of the Board thought it would prove 














In & small back court, ed from the injurious to the neighbourhood if Kingston were 
main street by an inclined 3 ft. wide, I allowed to take its sewage to Ham fields, 
found two dwellings. Into one of these I especially when the wind set in the direction of 
entered. A cellar-room about 10 ft. square Teddington. Others did not think it would | 


formed the habitable part, and into this eating, | prove in the least injurious to them, but they | 


would save a deal of money. Acting on this 
principle he had drawn up a scheme, which he 
read, and wherein he advocated that all water- 
closet and sink drainage should be taken into 
Cesspools,—a very doubtful scheme. A commu- 
ee pe Pa agg from Messrs. Grover & 
ragge, 0 don, engineers, suggesti a 
plan of drainage, with two sets of p rey the 
same excavation, one for rainfall and the other 
for rp ho earn a@ committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the whole subject 
for the district. pibiualiantcas 
Northwich.—The Rivers Pollution Commission 
have visited Northwich, and were about to pro- 
ceed to Congleton, after making preliminary in- 
quiries. In course of a conversation with the 
local authorities, Mr. Williams made a curious 
statement, that Northwich was fast going down ; 
and if the streets sunk at their present rate by 
Mr. Harrison’s old shop, in less than five years 


| the town would be under the level of the Weaver. 


Leamington.—The local Board of Health have 
held a special meeting, with closed doors, to dis- 
cuss @ communication received from Mr. Thomas 
Heath, of Myton Grange, the plaintiff in the 
recent Chancery proceedings. It will be recol- 
lected that the sewage of Leamington is deodo- 
rised by the lime process, and the effluent water 
is discharged into the River Leam, a short dis. 
tance above its confluence with the Avon. Mr. 
Heath resides on the banks of the Avon, and 
about four years ago instituted proceedings in 
Chancery against the Leamington Local Board 
for polluting that river and the Leam with the 
town sewage. A long and costly course of 
litigation ensued. The Board was to be re- 
strained from discharging any water polluted 
with sewage into the River Leam, unless and 
until certain additional works had been executed, 
including the cleansing of the bed of the River 
Leam from the sewage outfall to its conflnence 


| with the Avon. There was delay in carrying out 


these works, and Vice-Chancellor Wood held that 
the Board had been guilty of contempt of Court. 
A sequestration of the town property was accord. 
ingly granted, and it was put in force in August 
last. Then an application was made to Vice- 
Chancellor Malins, the vacation Vice-Chancellor, 
for an extension of the time for the execution of 
the works, which was granted. The local Board 
then completed the whole of the additional 
works directed by the Court, paid the plaintiff’s 
costs, and hoped the difficulty had been sur- 
mounted. Complaints, however, have since been 
made from time to time of the failure of deodo- 
rising works; and even members of the Board 
have called attention to the amount of filth that 
was being discharged into the River Leam. 
Matters have again come to a crisis, and it will 
depend upon the action taken by the local Board 
whether the town will be again involved in liti- 
gation. The substance of Mr. Heath’s letter is 
understood to be—that he affirms the pollution 
of the river still continues, and he repeats that 
nothing will ever be satisfactory to him but the 
entire removal of the sewage outfall from the 
river, and the adoption of irrigation. The Board 
were allowed fourteen days to decide what they 
would do; but in the event of their deter- 
mining to adhere to the present unsatisfattory 
system of deodorisation, Mr. Heath intimates 
that he shall again institute proceedings in 
Chancery against them for polluting the Rivers 
Leam and Avon with the town sewage. 
Whitehaven.—The sewerage works have been 
completed and opened. A sort of temporary 
dam had been erected near the mouth of the 
main sewer, thereby impounding the sewage. 
After the tunnel and pumping works had been 


drinking, and sleeping were all compressed. 


The air was stifling, the bed close to the fire, 


the small cupboard, with eatables, was in a 
corner ol adjoining a slop- or sink-stone, 
peers: was A foul wg bad which there 
no escape, the outlet being choked up. 
Coney rags and crockery, with other odd things, 
ttered the floor, and at a small fire sat a woman, 
With an infant at her breast. I have made 
minute inspections of the districts in 
largely-poyulated towns, but no pen-and-ink 
pr ption can convey an adequate impression 
the sickening details of these human (let us 
— say inhuman) dens. I never shall forget 
t woman’s face. It was young and fair and 
»—more, it was trustfal and truthful. It was 

an honest face; and as the infant nestled to its 
mother’s breast she answered my inquiries with 
oe most touching. Why did her hus- 
allow her and her infant to live in such a 
Place? Why did he not take her to a proper 
dwelling, where she could breathe; why leave 


|did think that if Kingston tried to get Ham inspected by Mr. Charles Hawkesley, C.E., ac- 
‘fields for sewage purposes, there was no reason companied by Mr. Thompson, Mr. Docwra (the 
why they, who were situated nearer Ham fields contractor), Mr. Anderson (the clerk of the 
than Kingston, should not also carry their works), Mr. Bowman, and others. Mr. Thomp- 
sewage to that spot. In answer toa question son, the only town trustee present, entered the 
from one of the members, as to what course sewer, and, removing some of the stones by 


that very probably it would oppose the Kingston | 
scheme, unless Kingston consented to take 
Hampton Wick with them. Upon this, another | 
gentleman remarked that Teddington ought to 
go where Hampton Wick and Kingston went. 
The Clerk said he saw by the report of the 
Hanwell Lunatic Asylum that they disposed of 
all their sewage on seven acres of land. The 
inmates numbered 2,000, and 500 officers, which 
was more than the present population of Ted- 
dington. The Surveyor said he found that they 
were living on a natural filter bed, composed of 
sand and gravel, and if they determined to 
make use of the advantages they possessed they 
sewage 








would find that in filtering their they 


Hampton Wick was likely to take, it was said which the sewage had been impounded, he de- 


clared the works opened. The sewerage tunnel 
is 564 yards in length, or, speaking roundly, 


‘about one-third of a mile. It is egg-shaped, and 


is about 6 ft. 6 in. in height. Flood-gates shut 
out the sea at high water. The tunnel is, for 
the most part, formed of a double row of bricks. 
A considerable portion towards the centre is 
through solid rock, and here the brickwork is 
only to the height of three or four feet. Con- 
nected with the sewerage are —, pampé, 
capable of raising 1,000 cubic per minute, 
and worked by two engines of 25-horse power 
each. Under ordinary circumstances these 
pumps will not be required, except perhaps two 
or three days, or, at most, two or three weeks in 
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- beech, and sufficient water. Some of the neigh. 
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the year. A great portion of the town lies at so 
low a level that in the case of a very high tide or 
heavy rains there would be a danger of flooding 
the lower tenements of the houses. It is to pre- 
vent a casulty like this that it has been found 
necessary to incur the cost of constructing the 
pumps, which are so placed that, instead of 
passing into the tunnel, the sewage may be 
pumped into the harbour. 

Shefield.—Small-pox is very prevalent in Shef- 
field. A letter on the subject from Dr. Skinner, 
one of the medical officers of the union, was re- 
cently read at a meeting of the local guardians. 
The disease, he says, is fast spreading. He had 
himself alone nineteen cases in hand, in only two 
of which there had been previous vaccination. 
We may here incidentally mention that the writer 
of this notice happened lately to have a letter 
from Manchester, in which it was stated that the 
writer of the letter and his wife, while resident 
at a hotel in Sheffield for a few weeks, had both 
been seized with small-pox, of which, however, 
they had recovered, and they were glad to get 
out of the town. 








WOBURN, DUNSTABLE, AND VICINITIES, 


S1r,— Perhaps you will permit one who must 
at least have known an interesting district as 
well as most living, to offer some experience. 

In my humble publication of 1831 (over 300 
pages), which you kindly complimented, as 
reviewer at that time, was, as you have seen, 
considerably more than a mere “guide to the 
Abbey :’—some history and description of the 
“Monastery,” town, and neighbourhood, and 
Russell family. 

You have heard, Sir, something of the great 
misfortunes and low estate, for many a year, of 
the writer, but may not so well know that it has 
been mainly owing to unhappy failures of kind | 
memorialising friends living and dead, including 
Mr. Britton, &c., to obtain a pension from the 
high local quarter. The writer’s father (v. a 
monument from the destroyed church), having 
been parish priest for twenty-three years, and 
part of that time “domestic chaplain.” And 
himself, besides the above and a 4to on Bed- 
ordshire (very much borrowed from), having 
published a small work (140 pages) on Woburn, 
&c., kindly noticed by reviewers fifty years ago, 
at—what may be well conceded as not a frequent 
age for this kind of effort—“ eighteen.” 

Of the present attractions no doubt one of the 
principal will be the “Sculpture Gallery” 

130 ft. long) : altered from a “ greenhouse” by 


and pleasing little town (population about 
2,000), whilom celebrated for its “castle,” 
abode of two Catherines, at the time of the 
pronouncement of divorce,* its site still marked 
by an inscription of Horace Walpole’s, for an 
Earl of Upper Ossory; for its picturesque 
old oak-abounding park and extensive neigh- 
bouring ruins of Houghton House, built almost 
certainly by Inigo Jones for the celebrated 
Countess of Pembroke. There was a late 
ramour that the popular Prince of Teck, with 
his amiable consort, were likely to rent the 
domain of Ampthill. 

Dunstable Church is still the most “ cathed- 
ral”-like, except St. Alban’s Abbey, in this part 
of England, its remaining north-west tower 
indicating to less appreciative visitors a corre- 
sponding “twin” one, As the writer stated in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine long ago, no efforts 
are known to have been made to trace the 
original “foundations” (here not disturbing 
churchyard). With the present 120 ft., it was 
perhaps not far from 300ft. long; but there are 
no certain signs of transepts. It is, of course, 
occasionally mentioned in the famous “ Chro- 
nicle.’” Hereare many fine modern monuments, 
similar to one of a great benefactor here in Bow 
Church, and a very lofty “ Last Supper,” gift of 
two sisters, and painted (5001.) by Sir James 
Thornhill.t 





its name from a palace. The neighbouring 
*€ Chilterns” are above 200 ft. high, and Bedford, 
20 miles distant, can be seen. Dunstable is 
famous for educational and almshouse founda- 
tions, contrasting happily in the latter with the 
exceedingly poor ones—ls. a week each—at 
Woburn, which have been before mentioned in 
one or two quarters. 


“ fragrant” memory (though acting from higher 
motives) in that small town. 








TRADES’ UNION CONGRESS AT 


trades, and trade societies generally, assembled | 
at the Mechanics’ Institute, David street, Port- | 
land street, Manchester, on Tuesday in last week, | 
to consider various subjects of interest to the | 
working classes and trade societies at the present | 
time. Mr. W. H. Wood, secretary of the Man- 
chester and Salford Trades’ Council, which called 








a “good” duke (ob. 1839), still respected and 
regretted by the inhabitants. The first intro- | 
ductions were eight central marble shafts (with | 
capitals added in London), from excavations in, 
or near, Rome ; and bold bassi relievi, especially 
the “Hunt of the Calydonian Boar.” There | 
are now many classic, sepulchral, and votive | 
nscriptions, torsi, tazzm@, candelabra, &c. Of | 
modern sculptures, are a very elegant “ Cupid | 
and Psyche,” and “Hero and Leander” (rescued | 
from the waves), both by Westmacott. 

In the picture-gallery (111 ft. long, but nar- 
row) is a small portrait of Surrey’s “Fair 
Geraldine,” pronounced by Pennant not very 
“fair.” There are many family and other por- 
traits in other parts of the house. In the 
saloon,—a finely-proportioned room, 27 ft. high, 
with carved blue and gold ceiling,—is (or was) 
a beautiful “Christ appearing to Mary,” by 
Annibale Carracci (though with scarcely as 
pretty a landscape as Meng’s, at All Souls’), 
and the celebrated “ Baker’s Dream.” Hayter’s 
“Trial of Lord William Russell,” with careful 
portraits of the day (several times engraved), 
was a “commission” of 1,5001.,—liberal, but 
certainly excellently earned. A feature just 
worth mentioning in this house is some bold 
sculptured statuary marble chimney-pieces. 

Flitcroft (though “Holland” was employed 
otherwise) was the architect of the Quadrangle, 
which is spacious. He was complimented by 
at case St. Giles’s” Church, in 
very ilar, and “St. Olave’s, Southwark,” n 
dissimilar, style. Ny 

Lying in four or five parishes, the Park has 
the unusual extent of 3,500 acres, with usually 
about 1,000 head of deer, good hill and dale 
scenery, some fine tres, including isolated 


bouring villages are also picturesque, the princi- 
pal object being Hanslape spire (on high 
ground}, 15 miles distant. 

Ampthill, 6 miles distant, is an “ historical” 





the congress, presided, and Mr. Shorrocks acted 
as secretary. It was announced that there 
were thirty-four delegates present, representing 
118,367 trades’ unionists of all the large interests 
of the country. 

A paper by Mr. G. Potter, of London, on the 
necessity for Trades’ Unions, was read. This 
paper had been read at Preston, and adopted 
by the Preston Trades’ Council in preference to 
two other papers which had been drawn up. It 
was regarded by the conference as the~ best de- 
fence of Trades’ Unions that had yet been given. 

On Wednesday the conference reassembled. 
Mr. Wood, the Chairman, read a paper to show 
further the necessity for Trades’ Unions. Mr. 
Dewhirst (Bradford Trades’ Council) read one 
on “ Regulation of the Hours of Labour.” These 
and other papers were followed by discussions on 
the respective subjects of the papers. Mr. Booker 
(Amalgamated Carpenters) then read a paper on 
“Technical Education,” which was partly dis- 
cussed when the conference adjourned. 

On Thursday the adjourned discussion on tech- 
nical education was resumed. The meeting ulti- 
mately gave a vote, which was presumed to be 
in favour of the principle of technical education, 





* Shakspeare, who probably never saw this spot, though 
he must have passed through Dunstable, snakes a ne 
mistake in speaking of— 


*- Dunstable, siz miles from Ampthill,” 


By the nearest cross route it is about double. 

+ It seems to have been much overlooked that Hen 
VII. ee designed to make this church a Cathedral, 
after the Reformation (some apparent confirmation of 
great size), On a change of purpose, however, the rest 
of the priory church was demolished, leaving the nave for 
the parishioners; ‘a clock above the pit” (probably 
here) had been mentioned in the “Chronicle” about 
1400, or earlier. Mr, Steele (about 120 years ago) de- 
scribes Five large bells; and the same number occurs in 
Willis & Coles’ (little known) County and “‘ Deavery ” 
lists. Four of these old, and the tenor a “noble” 
modern one, 36 ewt., recast near the end of the last 


J. D. Parry. | 





MANCHESTER. 
A concress of trades’ councils, federations of | 


| but the sentiment of the meeting was not em. 
| bodied in any definite form. 


A paper was expected to be read on “The 
present Royal Commission on Trade Unions ; how 
far worthy of the confidence of the trade union 
interest,” but a debate on the subject took place 
without any paper having been read. 

Mr. Potter read a resolution, which he wished 
to have an opinion on from the meeting :— 


“ That after a full and deliberate discussion onthe Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the operation of 
trades’ unions, the delegates assembled in this Congress 
are of opinion that the Commission is looked upon up to 
the present time with suspicion and disfavour by a majority 
of the trades of England, both in regard to its unfair com. 
position, and to its one-sided and to a great extent secret 
proceedings,” 

He could not consent, he said, to wholesale 
condemnation. 

Ultimately this resolution was adopted, 25 
voting for it, and 6 against it. 

The Chairman, Mr. W. H. Wood, read a paper 
to prove that the limitation of apprentices was a 
necessity. Mr. Potter expressed himself opposed 
to the principle. Ultimately the resolution was 
unanimously :—*That we urgently re. 
commend all trades to adopt the apprenticeship 
system, and in all cases to limit the number of 
apprentices if found desirable to protect the 
interest of any trade or trades.” 

On Friday Mr. Davies (masons) read a paper 


Houghton Regis, one mile north-east, derived | on the subject of legalisation of trade societies. 
|The Chairman (Mr. W. H. Wood) then read 


another paper on the same subject, written by 
Mr. John Keegan, cabinet makers’ secretary, 
Dublin ; and another by Mr. Hutchinson (United 
Boilermakers). 

The following resolution was then unanimously 





| carried :— 
If some generous and | 
humane distant benefactor and visitor would | 
augment those, he might, doubtless, leave a) 


“Resolved, that this Congress pledges itself in the 
names of the respective societies represented, to aid and 
assist the London Committee of Amalgamated Trades in 
their laudable efforte to secure the legalisation and pro- 


| tection of trade funds, and hereby declares its firm deter. 


mination to continue the agitation, and to make the sup- 
port of this measure a condition for candidates for Parlia- 
mentary honours before giving any pledge or vote at the 
ensuing election.” 


Mr. Kane (malleable ironworkers) opened a 
debate upon the effect of trades’ unions on foreign 
competition. The meeting, after the debate, 
adopted the principles of Mr. Kane’s opening 
address by special vote. Mr. Bronfield (Sheffield) 
read a paper on “ Trades’ Unions and Political 
Economy.” 

Mr. C. Barker (letter-press printers) then read 
@ paper on “The Factory Acts Extension Bill, 
1867 ; the necessity of compulsory inspection, 
and its application to all places where women 
and children are employed.” After the reading 
of this paper the Congress adjourned. 








ARTISTS AND ARABS.* 


From Marseilles to Algiers is but a forty- 
eight-hours’ journey by steamboat. You step on 
board in the late autumn, say, and every hour’s 
run brings you nearer toa new summer. When 
the voyage is only half accomplished, the sea 
that has been wintry sparkles and flashes with 
asmooth bosom; the sun that has been veiled 
and distant peers into everything and plays 
upon everything with an intense radiance; and 
by the time the famed “City of Pirates” is in 
sight, the genial atmosphere is sending a thrill 
of satisfaction through every vein. No wonder, 
then, that Algiers is spoken of with ecstacy by 
most who know ite charms. The sunrises are 
scented as with mingled odours from orange- 
trees and violets; the sunsets seem to fill the 
earth with adoration; and the Moorish noon is 
a long, silent, solemn rapture of sunshine, coffee, 
and tobacco. Next to seeing the fair city the 
French call “la fille du corsair” for ourselves, 
we must account it a pleasure to view it through 
a painter’s eyes. The littérateur is likely to give 
us his personal impressions; but the painter de- 
scribes with the same simple desire to depict 
that he feels when he takes pencil in hand, 
subject to no more idiocrasy than his style 
renders inevitable. What we lose in word- 
power we gain in bare pictorial facts when an 
artist takes the trouble to tell us what he has 
seen. Mr. Henry Blackburn has been at these 
pains, and has shown us Algiers in much the 
same picturesque manner as in former times he 
showed us artistic “ bits” of Spain. 








century into eight, tenor 21 ewt, The formeremall organ 
was the second or third in date (i. ¢., of the eighteenth 
century) in the county, 


* Artists and Arabs; or, Sketching in Sunshine. By 
Henry Blackburn, With numerous illustrations. London + 
| Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1863, 
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After a summer’s sketching campaign in the 
peautiful chesnut-wooded Val d’Aosta and a 
supplementary loiter on the north shore of Lago 
Maggiore, Mr. Blackburn and his friends—two 
or three,—tossed up to settle where they would 


winter; whether it should bedn Spain again, or | restless. 


in Rome, or in Trebizond, Cairo, Tunis, on 
Algiers. The lot fell upon Algiers, and the next 
morning the party eet out on its route. His 
account of the sea-voyage between Marseilles 
and Algiers brings vividly before us the-effects 
of the change of clime upon all on board as the 
yessel neared the African shore. Bundles of old 
clothing that had lain about the deck, scarcely 
noticed, unwound themselves, and basked in the 
generous sun, goodly specimens of Qriental 
humanity 3 visages out from under 
tarpaulins, from behind boxes, and from other 
out-of-the-way places; till at least double the 
number of passengers that were visible on start- 
ing could be counted on board. The first view 
of Algiers that greets the straining eyes of 
the voyagers, is a low, dark line of coast, with a 
background of mountains. This shady, wavy 
line gradually turns to & golden shore in the 
sunlight, with a single bright kle upon it; 
then to “a little white aveuaa a triangle of 
chalk, on @ green shore, shelving to the sea; 
next, into an irregular mame of houses with flat 
roofs, and mosques with, agmamented towers and 
cupolas, surrounded and surmounted by grim 
fortifications, which are not Moorish ;” and then 
the French aspect comeg,into view, with its har- 
bour, lighthouse, hotels, ag@Place. But Mr. Black- 
burn’s business is with the,Moorish or picturesque 
aspect of the place. Aiftemone-aftermeen passed 
in the Place Royale listening, in compamy with 
groups of French officers and their wives, Arabs 
and Moors, to the band of the 

d’Afrique, noting the arcades and shopsaround 





on Parisian models,—Orientalized, however, here 
and there, with such names as Mustapha over 


Fatima for two francs an hour, which the houri 
considered poor pay. She is a little, fat, married 
woman, of thirteen years of age, with small 
hands and feet, and large rolling eyes, made to look 
larger still by the aid of henna, phlegmatic, yet 
, from an artist’s point of view. Here is 
her portrait, “ Her costume, when she throws off 
her haik (and with it a tradition of the Mahom- 
medan faith, that forbids her to show her face to 
an unbeliever), is a rich loose crimson jacket, 
embroidered with gold, a thin white bodice, 
loose silk trowsers reaching to the knee and 
fastened round the waist by a magnificent sash 
of various colours, red morocco slippers, a pro- 
fasion of rings on her little fingers, and bracelets 
and anklet of gold filagree work. Through her 
waving black hair are twined strings of coins 
and the folds of a silk handkerchief, the hair 
falling at the back in plaits below the waist.” 
For all this splendour she is not beautiful, nor 
scarcely interesting ; for an expression of “ utter 
boredom” is the only one seen on her coun- 
tenance. Our author apparently got on better 
with a Moorish Jewess, who presented herself | 
one morning accompanied by her mother, whose 
disorderly appearance, dirty shawl, dishevelled 


many specimens of the workmanship of Moorish 
or Arab hands, save patterns of embroidery 
reproduced as vignettes. The great mosque 
rising almost out of the Mediterranean, and an 
interior view of the house occupied by the 
artists, are the best samples of Algerine archi- 
tecture. This house is in a narrow street, the 
white walls of which nearly meet overhead. A 
low dark door, with a heavy handle and latch, 
gives admission to the open courtyard in the 
centre ; and a narrow staircase im one corner of 
this furnishes access to the first or principal 
floor, which is furnished with an open gal- 
lery on its four sides, from which you can 
look down upon the courtyard below or 
up to the blue sky above. And there is 
an upper terrace or house’ from which 
the whole town is visible. This is what Mr. 
Blackburn says of the accommodation :—“ The 
arrangement of the rooms round the court-yard, 
all opening inwards, is excellent. They are cool 
in summer, and warm even on the coldest 
nights; and, although we are in a noisy and 
thickly-populated part of the town, we are 
ignorant of what goes on outside, the massive 
walls keeping out nearly all soumd. The floors 





black hair, and bare feet, formed an extra- 


and walls are tiled, so that they ean be cleansed 


ordinary contrast to the queenly picture she | and cooled by water being thrown over them. 
presented when her toilet was completed. Her The carpets and cushions spread about invite 


dress was more European in its shape than that 
of Fatima, having a flowing skirt and square- 
out bodice without sleeves, but it resembled hers 
in the profusion of broidery, gold ornaments, 
armlets, necklaces, and rings. On her head was 
a tiara of gold and jewela, and on her feet tiny 
velvet embroidered sli She was more 
tractable than the other lady, but still un- 
manageable with regard to regular attendance. 
As sitters, our author speaks with more satis- 
faction of the camels than of either Jewesses or 
Moors. These creatures, if fed first, and the 
flies kept off them, will “ sit’’ almost immoveably 


one to the most luxurious repoge. Tables and 
chairs are unknown. There is nothing to offend 
, the eye in shape or form; nothing to offend the 

ear, not even a door to slam. ..... Here we 
| work with the greatest freedom and comfort, 
| Withons inte jon or any drawbacks that we 
‘ean think of. The climate is so equal, warm, 
/and pleasant, even in December and January, 
that by preference we generally sit on the upper 
terrace, where we have the perfection of light, 
and are at the same time sufficiently protected 
from sun and wind. At night we sleep almost 
in the open air, and need scarcely drop the cur- 


the doors,—taking count of the intrusion of the through the live-long day, breaking its monotony | tains at the arched doorways of our rooms. 


“ Haussmann” style of architecture, and French | 


only, occasionally, by a croak. “ We should | 


There are no mosquitoes to trouble us, and 


names of the streets departing east and west of | like to see,” says Mr. Blackburn, “one or two of | there is certainly no fear of intrusion.” By way 
the Place, the mingling of the fashions of our popular artists, who persist in painting | of contrast to this sunny state of things the 
Le Follet with the costumes of Arab women and | camels and desert scenes without ever having | author glances to the condition of a friend in 


children, the Caliph-like dress of the Moors, the 
flowing robes of the Marabouts and farther | 


been to the East, just sit down here quietly for | 
one day and paint a camel’s head; not flinching | 


Gower-street at the same season of the year, 
with the depressing street, dreary with damp 


distinctions peculiar to the Jews, and others | from the work, but mastering the wonderful|and mud and dotted with gaunt lamp-posts, 


again to the Kabyles, we are shown little more | 
of the French. He takes up his abode in| 
Moorish quarters, and sees more of the mosques | 
and their frequenters than he does of the congre- | 
gations of the Roman Catholic churches. These 

Moorish quarters are in the upper part of the | 


texture and shagginess of his thick coat or mane, 
its massive beauty, and its infinite gradations of 
colour. Such a sitter no portrait-painter ever 
had in England.” Always on the look-out for 
pictorial effects, our author sees them where 
others would not. He says that colour and con- 


town approached by narrow, climbing, slippery, trast seem to be felt everywhere to such an 
tortuous streets, and here there are “ mysterious- extent that no two Orientals will walk down a 
looking old houses that meet overhead and shut street side-by-side unless the colours of their 
out the sky ;’ open shops, in front of which are costumes harmonize or blend together. This is, 
seated embroiderers‘at work surrounded by heaps perhaps, saying too much. We can believe in 
of rich stuffs, or old merchant traders, cross- rich colourings seen in the streets such as those 
legged, calmly smoking; others full of festoons | afforded by a Negress selling oranges or citrons ; 
of dried fruits, red morocco slippers, or earthen- | an Afab boy with red fez or white turban carry- 
ware vessels of quaint forms; Moorish cafés | ing purple fruit in a basket of leaves, though we 
which you may enter without question; an old cannot follow our author so far as to allow that 
Moorish bath of curious design, innumerable these occupations are chosen from a feeling for 


carved lattices, low doorways studded with | 
massive bosses or nails, narrow windows with 
grilles, steps.in the steep pavements; and ever | 
and anon you encounter large soft masses of 
white gauze in these narrow streets, which | 
are no less than veiled Moorish ladies taking 
the air. Among the curious scents of this’ 
densely-packed quarter, Mr. Blackburn mentions 
one that he and his friends were unable to 
to account for. It was that made by a Moor in 
branding his donkeys, hebdominally, with his 
monogram, We give a sample of the colours 
with which our author paints this part of Algiers. 
“Everything we purchase is odd and quaint, 
uregular or curious in some way. Every piece 
of embroidery, every remnant of old carpet, 
differs from another in pattern as the leaves on 
the trees. There is no repetition, and herein 
lie its charm and true value to us. Every 
fabric differs either in patterns or combination of 
colours, It is something, as we said, unique,— 
Something to treasure, something that will not 
remind us of the mill.” The Arab quarter has 
its distinct features, too, and is rich in wares for 
sale that are artistically valuable, such as 
Weapons with ciemaentel hilts, horse-gear of 
Wondrous workmanship, women’s trinkets, and 
vagree anklets, beads, corals, and piles of 
Similar characteristic objects. 

There is some little difficulty in getting 
models, especially females. Our author tells us 
that it was some days before he could hear of 
any one willing to sit for double the usual remu- 





Heration, At last he agrees with the father of a 


colour, as he would assert. 

A blemish in the book is the fact that there is 
no date to it. We are quite in the dark as to 
how many years ago this winter was spent in 
Algiers. That it was not a very recent sojourn 
we find both in notes and in the text; but 
on this point there should have been more 
definite information. It detracts from the sense 
of freshness in the narrative to come upon 
passages such as “ Years elapsed between our 
first and last visit to our favourite street, yet 
there they were (a row of eighteen Moorish 
gentlemen smoking before a café) when we came 
again still doing nothing in a row; and oppo- 
site to them the merchants who do no trade, 
algo sitting in their accustomed places, sur- 
rounded by the same old wares.” When the 
lapse of years is mentioned only a few pages 
from an allusion toa picture exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1867, which must have been 
seen to have furnished the illustration it 
afforded, some confusion is created, which is 
intensified when we come, further on, to a note 
bearing date 1857. Another blemish is the 
choice of subjects for the engravings. Of the 
models alluded to the author gives a camel’s 
head and a negro, while the characters he 
describes more fully he omits. We must submit 
that a sketch of Fatima, for instance, would 
have been more interesting than that of a bride 
of whom we are told nothing, that is furnished 
by a French artist. There are groups of aloes 
and specimens of palms, besides a storm out 


stretching to the right and left of him, and sums 
up with an invitation to all who would study 
comfortably to come to Algiers. A large num- 
ber of French artists seem to have preceded 
Mr. Blackburn. We know, of course, that it was 
here Horace Vernet tarried; and learn that 
other artists of distinction annually study here. 
With but a few notable exceptions these French 
artists, however, remain closely closeted, “ copy- 
ing and re-copying fanciful desert scenes, such 
as camels dying on sandy plains, under a sky of 
the heaviest opaque blue, and with cold grey 
shadows upon the ground; drawing imaginary 
mauresques on impossible housetops; and, in 
short, working more from fancy than from 
facts ;” doing, in fine, as flourishing an export 
trade as the photographers. Our author does 
not begrudge them their pecuniary success, and 
speaks very kindly of numberless civilities re- 
ceived from them ; but, as his own sympathies 
are with open-air studies from the life, camping 
out on mountain tops for the sake of the know- 
ledge of a mountain side, and spending days in 
half-deserted cemeteries for the sake of the 
aloes, palms, cacti, shrubs, flowers, and palmet- 
tos it contained, he looks with some slight upon 
their “ pot-boiling” proceedings. 

The book gives a clear notion of Algiers. 
Not because of any great literary skill, to 
which there is no pretence, but by virtue of 
the artist’s knack of depicting things as he 
sees them, combined with the author's ac- 
ceptance of the superiority of out-door sketch- 
ing from life, carried out in his text. His pro- 
minent idea is that we may, if we like, realize 
much of our ideal of beauty and happiness in 
this world, and that the place to do it in is 
Algiers. The “ City of Pirates,” or as the French 
call it, the “ Diamond set in Emeralds,” he de- 
clares, is perfect as a residence for artists ; 
cheap, without many taxes, cares, or “ distrac- 
tions;’ and with splendid opportunities for 
study of nature, character, the civilization of the 
East, as well as of the West, varied costumes, 
and a grand architecture. But it is the solitary 
country in the neighbourhood of Algiers that he 
most strongly recommends. In one excursion 
he spent some time in a tent pitched nearly 
3,000 ft. above the level of the sea, in the moun- 
tain scenery around Medeah. And he made 





among the tombs and palms and aloes; but not 


another sketching excursion among the Djurjura 
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mountains, where, about sixty miles from Algiers, 
at a similar altitude, the French were building a 
fortress to protect their colonists, and keep the 
Kabyles in check. Some of the Kabyle villages 
were still smouldering when his tent was pitched 
upon the heights of Beni-Raten. Here the Medi- 
terranean was visible, apparently above the 
purple hills, and higher than all around, save a 
few snowy peaks, conveying a wonderful sense 
of height and distance. In Algiers, there is, 
perhaps, a temptation to too much luxurious- 
ness, to too much dreaming away of time on 
Turkey carpets, on tevrasses: too much scent of 
henna, too, he speaks of, and of too strong a flavour 
of coffee and tobacco. But a few months spent 
among the mountains brace frame, eye, and 
mind alike. The longest journey that he would 
suggest to an artist to make in one winter, how- 
ever, is to the cedar forests of Temet-el-Had, 
because too much travelling is incompatible 
with work. These cedars, supposed to be “the 
wildest, and most wonderful to be met with in 
any part of the world,” have hitherto only been 
sketched by our own countrymen and country- 
women, for French artists have not as yet tired 
of the luxuries of Algiers. We reiterate that 
those who cannot visit this famous city may 
make themselves familiar with its aspect by 
means of Mr. Blackburn’s volume. 





ST. DAVID'S CHURCH, NEATH, WALES. 


or FRET 











whose energy is known throughout the princi- 
pality, supported by a committee of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, has succeeded in completing 
the new church of St. David, with the sole 
exception of the upper portion of the tower 
and spire. A fund to complete this feature, 
has been raised, headed by a donation of 5001. 
|from Mr. Nash Vaughan, a liberal churchman, 
jwho has largely contributed to this work, in 
addition to the erection of a church on his own 
estate. 

The population of Neath being bi-lingual, the 
rector has determined to devote this as a free 
church, open alike to rich and poor, who pre- 
fer the English service, the old church being 
devoted to Welsh services. 

The church has been recently consecrated, 


south transepts, the former with an eastern 
aisle ; chancel with circular apse, and a tower 
on the south side of chancel. A narthex at the 
west end extends the entire width of nave, and 
there is a porch tothesouth. The nave is 100 ft. 
long by 32 ft. wide, and 39 ft. high to the plate, 
and 62 ft. to ridge, and consists of six bays in 
length : the easternmost arches, being wider and 
higher than the rest, form the crossing of the 
| transepts. 

The arches are formed of concentric rims of 
stone and brick, supported alternately by circu- 
j lar and clustered columns, with moulded bases 
jand foliated capitals, of an early French type, 
| under square abaci. The nave is lighted by lofty 
|clearstory couplet windows. The west window 





and comprises a nave with aisles, north and , 


| ters. The tower, which opens into the chancel and 
/south transept, forms the organ chamber. The 
| chancel is 40 ft. long, 29 ft. wide, and 48 ft. to 
| panelled roof. It is raised three steps above 
the nave, and separated therefrom by a low 
| stone screen, under a chancel arch, 41 ft. high, 
formed of rims of richly moulded stone and 
brickwork. The apse is farther raised by seven 
steps, and is lighted by ten couplet windows, 
' with traceried heads, which form a continuous 
arcade round the apse. A carved stone reredos 
fills the space between the altar and the apse 
windows. 

The two chief entrances are at the west, by 
means of an open arcaded narthex, 9 ft. wide, 
and the south porch fills the second bay from 
the west, and is entered through a lofty arch, 
subdivided into two openings. The spandrel 
contains a large vesica, in which is carved a re- 
_ presentation of the preaching of St. David. The 
_ tower forms a handsome feature, connecting the 
|apse with the south transept, and is 20 ft. 
square, and is carried up without buttresses to 
a height of 95 ft., where it terminates in a bat- 
tlemented parapet, with angle tourelles, the 
spires of which terminate with statues of the 
Evangelists. The lower part of the spire forms 
an irregular octagon, supporting a stone arcade, 
which carries the spire, formed of timber, and 
covered with Staffordshire tiles. 

The stone employed in the erection of the 
church is from the Kidcoed quarry, with bands 
of red sandstone, and the dressings throughout 
‘are of Bath stone. The roofs are of fir, covered 





Tue town of Neath, containing a population ‘is formed of four lights, with geometrical with Broseley tiles. Internally the church is 
exceeding 8,000, has been, till recently, sadly | circles in the head, and is moulded internally and | lined with local red bricks, varied with Stafford- 


deficient in the matter of church accommoda- 


tion. The old parish church, supposed to be the | 


ancient garrison or castle chape), was so smalland 
inferior a structure, that but a small proportion 
of the mixed population could avail themselves 
of the privilege of church services, and this 
evil was still further increased by the exist- 
ence of faculty pews. 

During the years 1866-7, a noble effort was 
made by the inhabitants to meet the growing 
requirements of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. A central site was given by Mr. Howell 


| externally. 
The aisles have lean-to roofs, and are sup- 
_ ported by stone and brick arches, forming flying 


| Shire blue bricks. The whole area, internally, 
_is floored with tiles. Open benches provide ac- 
/commodation for 1,200 worshi Measrs. 


buttresses to the external walls. Each aisle is Hall, of Bristol, furnished the gasfittings, the 
13 ft. wide, and 13 ft. high at plate. The bays nave being lighted by wrought-iron coronz, sus- 
are marked by projecting buttresses, carried up pended from the arched principals of the roof, 
_ through panelled parapet, and are surmounted the chancel, by a large corona and standards 
by octagonal pinnacles. rising from the stone screen. 
| The transepts are 21 ft. wide, and project! Haden’s system has been adopted for warm- 
| 10 ft. from the nave, and are 47 ft. high to the | ing. Messrs. Gray & Davison have supplied o 
ridge. In the gables are lofty three-light geo- | powerful organ, at a cost of 4001. 
| metrical windows. An arcade filled in with! The general contractors were Messrs. Jones & 


Gwyn, M.P., of Dyfiryn, a liberal contributor | screenwork, separates the north transept from its | Sons, of Gloucester. The architect was Mr. 
aisle, forming vestries for the clergy and choris-' John Norton. The cost was 7,000I. 


to the new church. The Rev. John Griffiths, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Slough Church.—The competitive designs for 
the new parish church of St. Lawrence, to be 
erected at Slough, have for some days been 
on view in the High-street. There are eleven 
sets of plans, some of which possess considerable 
merit. A design which has for a motto an 
book with compass and square has been well 
spoken of. So has one marked “ In Cruce spes.” 
The third favourite is marked with a double 
triangle in a circle. The sum to be expended is 
10,0001. The committee have called in Mr. 
Christian to aid them in the decision. 

Alston Parish Church.—The first premium for 
improving the parish church of Alston, Cumber- 
land, has been awarded to design by Mr. T. 
Oliver, architect, Newcastle; the second to Mr. 
T. C. Ebdy, architect, Durham. The drawings 
are to be submitted to the “ Incorporated Church 
Building Society” for final decision. 








ROMFORD DRAINAGE COMPETITION. 


Tue award on the competitive plans for these 
works has been given in favour of Messrs. Russ 
& Minns, Parliament-street, Westminster, and 
their plans are about to be carried out under 
their directions. 

The sewage is to be carried by gravitation on 
to land, nearly three miles from the town, and 


employed in irrigation. Mr. Beardmore was. 


employed by the Board as consulting engineer, 
and the decision arrived at is in accordance 
with his report and recommendation. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Nottingham School.—A public meeting for 
the distribution of prizes has been held in the 
hall of this school. The chairman read the 
following— 


Comparative Statement of the Result of the Govern- 
ment Examinations of 1867 and 1868, 

















) | Increase 
Subject. 1867 | 1868 | for 
1868 
Freehand drawing— i 
Number passed .........cc0.0000 18 14 36 
Number of prizes for excel- 
WROD scccavsessctvctecosacisnceosse ll 24 13 
Practical Geometry— 
Number passed ............000++ 30 43 13 
Number of prizes for excel- 
ENED .. ctnspactventseticateenenss 14 18 4 
Perspective— 
Vumber passed .........000...00 18 21 ‘3 
Number of prizes for excel- 
SARIOD o5<cnccssceeanereimerneriinnn 7 13 6 
Model drawing— 
Number passed .............00008 34 44 10 
Number of prizes for excel- 
RUD .cocmenwasemnecsmeniensnt.  o 14 8 
Mechanical drawing— 
Number passed ........0.sss0000 4 5 
Number of prizes for excel- 
TODO. <ccadssnnebecricmmatiearnad nil 2 2 
Full certificates for having 
passed in the first four sub- 
act eee ene es 9 19 10 
otal number of papers | 144 | 207 63 
Total number of prizes acne 
BRED ., 000s cenressasvonncenetetibsceesess 38 71 33 
Total number of students 
OXAMINET ......s0cececerrsreeseesseeees | 300 | 366 66 
Total number of . successful 
artizan students ...............0+ 132 | 178 46 
Amount of Government Grant on | 
artizans for examinations only ' £66 | £89 £23 





Mr. Rawle, the head-master, addressed the 
meeting, or rather the students, encouraging 
those who had not won prizes and congratulating 
those who had. He called attention to the 
vacation prizes offered for competition, the 
number of which was greater than last year’s 
and of more value. In all there were twenty- 
nine prizes, some of 51. 5s. There was also a 
Special list of prizes for ladies, who last year, he 
said, had worked very pluckily. The subject of 
technical instruction Bh severe § the address. 

The Birkenhead School.—The annual meeting 
of the subscribers and friends of this school has 
been held at the Institution, Hamilton-street. 
Mr. James Taylor presided, and there was only 
& very small attendance. Mr. Hinde, the secre- 
tary, read the annual report, which stated that, 
in 1865, the Birkenhead School of Art was 
established, and, although worked under many 
disadvantages, it had been eminently successful, 
and had fully contributed its quota to art- 
education. The best answer to a statement 
Publicly made that the school was used by a 


Class for whom it never was intended, was the| completely lifted up. It passed th 

fact that, of the students attending evening an of both Seok ee front ras Hom 
classes of the school since its establishment in| ping the plaster off the walls on the staircase 
1862, 259 were workers in iron, 109 workers in| and afterwards went through the back window. 
wood, 77 bricklayers, plasterers, and masons ; | There were nine persons in the house at the time, 
44 house painters and plambers; 52 architects’) but fortunately they were down-stairs and 
apprentices, school-masters, and governesses;| received no injury. At about the same time a 
41 sundry trades; and 53 school boys and girls ; | large oak tree, a short distance off, was split. 
making a total of 659. There had thus been| Two seamen belonging to a barque lying off 
benefited thirty different branches of trade, and | Rotherhithe were struck by the lightning. One 
no fewer than 445 prizes of different grades, in-| of the men, who was clasping an iron bar, is 
cluding five Queen’s prizes and 105 medals from | dreadfully injured, having nearly the whole of 
the Science and Art Department, had been re-| one side scorched from head to foot. The other 
ceived by the pupils. The committee were man remained totally blind for several hours. A 
desirous of erecting a better and more suitable | man was killed in the east of London while 
building for the purposes of the school, and combing his hair before a looking-glass. 

hoped that in time this might be accomplished. | At Doncaster, a gardener, who was in the 
The report concluded by tendering the thanks open air, was struck by the lightning, and only 
of the committee to Mr. Bentley, the master of , slightly hurt, but the windows of a cottage near 
the school, for the attention he had manifested. him were broken. 

Since 1861 the number of students was 6,034,| As to the fall of supposed meteoric stones in 
of whom 223 (attending the morning classes) Birmingham before alluded to, it appears that 
had paid 7011. for instruction, or about 31. 8s. there was an immense number of these stones, 
each ; and 832 attending the evening classes had all of very small dimensions, the largest being 
paid 449/., or 13s. 2d. each. The chairman re- jin.in length. They are said to resemble frag- 
marked that he had been informed by Mr. Bent- ments of Rowley ragstone. The most singular 
ley that upwards of 400 drawings, the works of thing connected with them, were they really 
the students, had been sent up to London; and meteoric, is the fact that in June, 1858, the 





he hoped that many prizes would be awarded to 
the Birkenhead competitors. 











PROPOSED PORTRAIT OF MR. TITE, M.P. 


Ar the meeting of the Institute on Monday 
| evening last, a letter was read from Mr. Tite, 
| the President, discouraging (in very handsome 
terms) a proposal which had been made for the 
presentation to him of a testimonial volume, in 
acknowledgment of his recent donation of 5001 
to the library. Mr. Kerr remarked that, to put 
the matter plainly, it was the feeling of members 
|that Mr. Tite’s portrait, like the late Mr. 
Cockerell’s, ought to be placed in the rooms. 
Mr. Marrable supported the proposal, and it was 
received with universal approbation as a recom- 
mendation to the Council. Not only the libe- 
rality of the honourable gentleman to the library, 
but his readiness to aid the Institute and the 
| profession in every way, as well as the high 
| public position which he so worthily occupies, as 
| the reward, we may say, of professional eminence, 
| will, we doubt not, make this a very popular 
| proposal, and we hope it will be well carried 
out. 











PRIZES TO ART-MASTERS. 


WE are informed that the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education have awarded to 
Mr. W. G. Muckley, head master of the Man- 
chester School of Art, the first prize for the best 
report referring to instruction in art, as suggested 
by the industrial arts of the Paris Exhibition 
last year. 











THE LATE THUNDER-STORM. 


steeple is covered with tiles, 
off, but no further damage was done. 
The lightning struck the premises of a linen- 





FURTHER ACCOUNTS OF DAMAGE BY | 


| of an edifice which would do honour to the parish. 

Tux steeple of St. Stephen’s Church, South- The money has been obtained from the Midland 
wark, was struck by lightning. The top of the Railway Company in compensation for the church 
which were stripped in the Euston-road, of which the Rev. Mr. 
Andrews was incumbent. This church was 
pulled down in order to form part of the new 


draper, in Church-street, Dalston-lane. The station now in progress 


very same thing happened in the same town, also 
during a thunderstorm. May they not have been 
carried up by an electric whirlwind from some 
local ragstone quarry, and showered into the 
town on both occasions? It is scarcely credible 
that such an occurrence could in both cases have 
taken place in one and the same town had the 
fragments been meteoric. 

That electric disturbances are more active and 
powerful than usual, not only in England but in 
various parts of the world, seems evident from 
the events both of last year and this year. 








VENTILATION. 


Tue ventilation of the Old Men’s Dormitory 
in the Truro Union workhouse, Cornwall, is de- 
scribed to us as being very satisfactory. It is at 
any rate very simple. The dormitory, containing 
forty beds, is one wing of the house, and has 
two external walls. Three perforated zinc tubes, 
about 3 in. in diameter, open at each end to the 
atmosphere, placed at equal distances, pass across 
from side to side nearly close up to the ceiling, 
and thus constant circulation is kept up, without, 
as we are told, any perceptible draught in any 
part of the room. The master of the workhouse 
says the result is excellent :—‘ No foul air is to 
be found in the dormitory at any time.” 








PROPOSED NEW CHURCEH IN PARISH 
OF ST. PANCRAS, LONDON. 


A new church of a large size is about to be 
commenced forthwith in Kentish Town, on an 
elevated and excellent site presented by Christ 
Church College, Oxford. Independently of the 
site being gratuitous, funds are already pro- 
vided,—it is said, about 15,0001.,—for the erection 


, and Mr. Andrews will 


electric current first caught the chimney-stack, be the incumbent of the new district in Kentish 


street, Bromley, was struck. In the upper part 


of the house one of the weather-boards was 


and running down the wall passed through the Town. 


conservatory, completely shattering the roof. | 
During the storm a wooden house in East- 


It is essential, however, that more light be 
thrown upon a part of the subject which interests 
both architects, builders, and parishioners ; for it 
is stated that the vicar has appointed his own 


thrown to a considerable distance ; the lightning son to be the architect, who is about to under- 
then entered the upper room, where it did some take this work as his “ first job,” and intends to 
damage to the fireplace. It then passed to a provide a builder from Cardiff to execute it with- 


lower apartment and through the wall, tearing 
off another of the weather-boards. About the 
same time the house of a brazier was struck ; 
part of the wooden framework over the window 
was destroyed, and many panes of glass broken. 

The temporary Congregational Church at 
Buckhurst-hill, near Woodford, was struck. It 
was instantly in a blaze at the apex of the roof. 
Some workmen brought ladders at once and 
extinguished it with water. Three or four houses 
on the hill were also struck. 

The lightning strack the gable end of a new 
house in Giadstone-street, Chesterfield. The bricks 
were hurled from their places, and the roof was 








out competition. . 

Nothing is implied against the young archi- 
tect, simply because nothing is known about him, 
except that he is wholly inexperienced ; and in 
such an important matter the vicar should surely 
even now put him into double harness, to prevent 
the possibility of a mess. The late vicar, Canon 
Dale, would have appointed Mr. Johnson, who 
was the architect of the church pulled down, 
and also of the churches in Oakley-square and 
Camden-square; but some say it would have 
been but an appropriate return for the gift of 
the site if the vicar had appointed the surveyors 
of the College Estate, who by education and 
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experience are well qualified to carry out the 
work with credit. They say “a man never sees 
clearly when he has got the sun in his eyes, 
and it is feared that the worthy vicar’s vision has 
been somewhat dazed in this way. 

Then, again, are there no builders worthy of 
this work in great St. Pancras? Have the 
Cubitts, the Mansfields, and many others, shut 
up their shops? The appointment of a Welsh 
builder seems a questionable act. Tenders 
should be invited in the usual method. The 
parishioners have clearly a right to a voice in 
this matter, for it was by their subscriptions that 
Mr. Andrews’s church was built, and this one is 
to be erected identically with the same funds, 
returned and increased by the railway company. 








THE PURIFICATION OF RIVERS. 
HUDDERSFIELD, 


Ture Borough Engineer to the Improvement | 
Commissioners of Huddersfield, writing to Mr. 


Rawlinson, says,— 


PANIC IN BUILDINGS. 


I saw a notice in the Builder of what threat- 
ened to be a serious disaster at Brighton, from 
a panic-struck congregation rushing to the only 
door left unlocked, to escape from what they sup- 
posed to be a falling buildiag. Though fatal 
accidents from falling buildings are rare, panics 
from those supposed to be falling are not, and 
the danger from them is greatly increased by 
the obstinate stupidity so often shown of pro- 
viding insafficient channels of egress, or, as in 
this case, locking all the doors but one. A very 
common fault is having the doors made to open 
inwards only; so if there be a rush to escape, 
the door may easily be held fast by those striving 
to get out. Nothing can well be easier for 
architects with brains than to have doors free 
from this most dangerous defect at all places 
liable to be crowded, such as churches, theatres, 
and meeting-halls ; and it would not be very diffi- 
cult, and would be convenient always and of 
vital importance in emergencies, if as many 
doors opening outwards were provided as there 
is room for through the outer walls, by which 
the crowds could always quickly depart, while 





*T thought it might be interesting to you to know that 
this river, which, up to the time of the inquiry held by 
our commission in Huddersfield, was in so dreadfally | 
polluted a state that nothing could live in it, is now so much | 
improved that large quantities of young fish have been | 
seen in it within the last few days, and I have myself seen | 
scores ef boys fishing at the weir near to the brewery in | 
Lockwood no later than Saturday last. From inquiries I | 
have made I understand that large quantities of young 
trout have been seen, as well as numbers of eels. This, I 
think, proves that the inquiry has done some good in in- 
ducing, without compulsion, parties to keep their refuse 
out of the streams.” 


A useful lesson may be learned from this ex- 
ample, namely, that to keep solid refase out of 
rivers, will immediately improve the condition 
of the river’s bed, and also of the water. The 
solids of sewage,—or rather solids washed from | 
sewers, it is evident, produce a large proportion 
of the mischief. At Birmingham the depositing | 
tanks intercept some 30,000 tons of refuse an- | 





nually. The Metropolitan Board of Works pass | 
into the river Thames from their new intercept- 
ing sewers (if at a similar rate to Birmingham 
in proportion to area and population) not less | 
than 300,000 tons of solid matter per annum. No | 
wonder that the river is shoaling at, below, and 
above Barking Creek, and also fouling under the 
effects of such masses of refuse washed from the 
metropolitan streets and roads. It will be better 
and cheaper to prevent this vast mass of refuse | 
entering the river, than to soffer from the effects | 
of pollution and pay for dredging. 





THE BELLS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. 
SAVIOUR, SOUTHWARK. 


Nxak the south foot of London Bridge stands 
the noble and very interesting Church of St. 
Saviour—formerly the priory of St. Mary Ouvery— 
which ranks first in magnitude among the parish 
churches of the metropolis. Its massive tower 
contains a grand peal of twelve bells, the weight 
of the tenor being 514 cwt., and its note B. 

The following are the respective notes and 
weights of the bells :— 





No, Note. Weight. | No. Note, Weight. 
ewt. gr. Ib. owt, gr. Ib, 
1... Feharp... 7 1 20} 7...Gsharp..13 2 4 
te poe 7 3 20; 8... Fsherp...17 1 21 
3. Deharp... 7 3 0) 9. Bessie 19 O 21 
4... C sharp 9 O 10/10... Dsharp...25 3 21 
§ 2. B ‘10 0 14/11 © sharp 134 12 


.. A sharp... 0 Pt needs 51 2 0 


This church formerly possessed a peal of eight 
bells; weight of tenor, 46 cwt. 3 qr. 21 1b.; but 
in 1735 these were re-cast, with additional | 
metal, by — Knight, of Winchester-yard, near 
the edifice, and made a peal of twelve, which | 
was first rang by the College Youths, on Saturday | 
evening, the 2nd of August, in the same year. | 

The tenth and eleventh of this peal were re-| 
cast by Messrs. Mears—the former in 1844, | 
weight 24 cwt.3 qr. 7 lb.; the latter in 1820, 
weight 32 cwt. 0 gr. 24 lb.; and Messrs. Warner | 
have lately repaired the gear of some of the 
bells. 

It should be mentioned that the College Youths 
have rung many remarkable peals on these bells, 
some of which are recorded on the tablets placed 
in the belfry ; and that certain members of that 
respectable society still ring here on special and 
joyous occasions. 

A band of ringers also meet in the belfry for 
practice on alternate Tuesday evenings. 

Tuomas WaLxessy. 


0 16 








|entirely prevented. 


the risk of a dangerous rush would be almost 
It would be easy so to 
fasten such doors as to prevent their being 
opened from without, but very easily opened from 
within, so that a crowd frantic from fright could 
always escape. P. H. HoLuanp. 








SPREAD OF FIRE. 


WILL you allow me space in your columns to 
invoke, if I may have that good fortune, the more 
earnest attention of your many professional 
readers to the losses which take place in this 
country by fires of valuable and interesting pro- 
perty (relics of the past) owing in great measure 
to the nature of our buildings. It seems strange 
that whilst men’s minds are so largely devoted 
to improvements and inventions, very little—if 
any—attempt has been made to so improve on 
the principle on which houses are built as to con- 
fine fire to the particular region in which it 
originates, or even to arrest fire and bring it 
under better control. It occurs to me that the 
present mode of battening is the most destructive 
that could be adopted, the spaces between the 
battens constituting a series of flues as well as 
conductors around each room, carrying fire with 
fearful rapidity to the room above, and thence to 
the roof. Could not walls be equally well bat- 
tened by placing the battens horizontally instead 
of perpendicularly and thus checking, if not 
absolutely stopping the progress of fire? Suf- 
ficient open spaces might be left for ventilation ; 
improvements might also, I should think, be 
made in the framework of partitions. 

The burning of large mansions with their 
valaable collections was occupying my mind, 
but street architecture is also of the greatest 
importance, and for the latter no such oppor- 
tunity ever existed in this country (notwith- 


standing the early visit paid us by the Romans) | 


as the present, when any inexpensive modes of 


preventing or checking fire which can be sug-| 


gested might be incorporated in the code of 


rales established by Local Boards and made) 


Aipiuis Britannicus, 


compulsory. 








POSTAL DESPATOH. 
THE conveniences and comforts of life are 
made up in a great degree of trifles; so, also, it 
is by the careful attention that is now-a-days 


given to matters of minute detail that the im- | 


mense and increasing business of this great 
country is kept in motion with euch surprising 
regularity. Nodepartment of the public service 


is perhaps more important, relatively, than the 


postal; and it is here that I would suggest an 
improvement. 

Observe the thousands of letiers delivered 
daily in every large city and town. Notice in 
all weathers,—in blinding snow or driving sleet, 
in wind and rain, by night and day,—the pa- 
tient and ever-civil and cheerful postman (our 
modern Mercury) standing at the doors of dwell- 
ings with no response to hisknock or ring. The 
servant is up-stairs or in the cellar, or the in- 
mates are from home, and the postman waits. 
Legislation has touched the naming of streets 
and the numbering of our doors. Why should it 


more despatch in the delivery of letters, sayg 
many an anxious waiting, many an unfulfilled 
engagement or missed train, because our Mer. 
cury has been “kept out in the cold” by our 
thoughtless neighbours? To save trouble in 
head-quarters, I beg to present a draft of my 
little bill; and, if the Postmaster-General wij] 
get it put into due form, and also into practice, 
he will deserve still farther our thanks :— 

“' Whereas much unnecessary delay occurs in 
the delivery of letters, and thereby is incurred 
by her Majesty’s subjects much inconvenience, 
annoyance, and loss: now therefore be it enacted 
that on or before the first day of November next, 
every inhabitant householder occupying any 
dwelling or other premises of the annual rate. 
able value of 101. and upwards, shall, in the door 
of such dwelling or premises, or near thereto, or 
in some equally convenient place, provide, fix, 
and maintain a suitable receptacle for letters; 
and every person making default herein shall, 
upon information of any postmaster, and proof 
and conviction before any magistrate, be liable 
to a penalty of five shillings per day for every day 
during which such default shall continue. Vivat 
Regina, also the Postmaster-Genera).” 

JOSEPH BRIERLEY, 








MUNSTER, WESTPHALIA. 


As your valuable paper has often been the 
means of preventing the destruction of works 
of art, I write to inform you of an act of bar. 
barity about to be perpetrated in this ancient 
and interesting city. The magnificent rood. 
screen which adorns the cathedral here is, I 
regret to state, about to be demolished,—in fact, 
a portion of it has already been removed. This 
is more surprising, as the people of Miinster 
have shown a laudable zeal and great taste in 
the restoration of many of their churches, and I 
cannot but fear that this contemplated destruction 
is the result of a false idea that a late Gothic 
screen is out of place in a Romanesque church, 
I will make further inquiries, and let you know 
the whole history of the matter, should you con- 
sider it of sufficient importance for publication. 

H, W. Brewer. 

P.S.—I have made a careful drawing of the 

screen in its present condition. 








A QUESTION OF MEASUREMENT. 


Srr,— Will one of your commenpenteate point out Loge 
method of finding the eontent of a conical heap of . 
I have already tried Peddie’s and Nesbitt’s systems, finding 


some difference in the resulte ? 
Dimensons of ar + 


Girt OF DOCS anrccccsccevcerercesosorsscnessee 132 0 
Girt Ot COP c.cccrosccscserserccvsersvecssenese 38 0 
TRAE ccccceticsrivecctpnsesesevessavecteragases 











A QUESTION CONCERNING SINK TRAPS. 


Srr,—I believe that my difficulty, which I request you 
to solve, is shared by most householders, and that the 
information which I ask through your columns may be 
| useful to many persons who, knowingly or not, are sub- 

jected to great inconvenience and risk through the neglect 
or obstinacy of servants with regard to the management 
| of the — sink-drain, occa « 

The *‘ bell-trap” was invented for the purpose of pre- 
venting the effluvium escaping from te’ dente into the 
house, but in consequence of the stupidity or wilfulness of 
servants the grating in the sink is removed, aud the “‘ bell- 
trap” gets clogged up; that necessitates its removal, and 

| the escape of noxious gases takes place. This doubtless is 
the cause of the unpleasant smells which are often noti 
| coming from the basement, but for which annoyance the 
| servants always have a ready excuse in order to hide the 
| true cause, 
| Now some bell-traps are fixed immediately ander the 
ating in the sink, and that is the reason given for not 
| having the grating fastened down, as the trap gets quickly 
| filled with sand, &c., and aires constantly clearing. 
| Would not that difficulty be obviated if the beli-trap were 
| to be fixed under the bricks or stones just level with the 
flooring? It may be useful to call attention to the sub- 
ject at this season, as many ho’ exercise no con 
trol or supervision over ir servants in these matters; 
and the health and even the life of many individuals 
be jeopardized through stupid neglect in such simp 
sanitary matters as that upon which mae 8 








WASTE LAND. 


S1r,—I wish to be informed whether a local Board has 
power to take all waste land in front of property. A 
member of our bead anys thes ot waste bend in front of 
property once icated to ecom 

y for ever. ‘As this is causing ® deal of trouble 
ere, I wish you to explain the matter, A BUILDER. 


High Crompton, near 





not touch the postal system, and, by securing 


*," Look to the Act of Parliament. 
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_— 
THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


A Gewenat meeting of the friends and subscribers to 
this charitable institution was held at Willis’s Rooms, 
King-street, St. James's, on Thursday, the 28th ult., for 
the purpose of electing two pensioners om the funds,— 
one ale mat eoen {yuidiias) camapled tab chaiey ent 

_W. RB. re t ehair, 
pot his segpet thah theg went mat then able to clost 
g greater number, but hoped that the funds would allow 
another election in the ge year. The amount of 
stock is 11,2982. 168. 3d. for the Relief Fund, and 
900th, te. 60. fee the Building Fund, making a total of 

2181, 198. 

Mit the close of the _ the following were declared to 
be the successful candidates :— 

G, H. Mitchelmore, 74, St. Peter’s-street, Islington, 
aged 75; and Maria Unwin, 4, Eden-terrace, Bridge- 
road, Battersea, aged 67, widow of a builder. 








NATIONAL COTTAGE HOSPITAL FOR 
CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS. 


Tre inaugural dinner of a benevolent society, 
founded for the reception of consumptive pa- 
tients from all parts of the kingdom, on the 
separate or cottage principle, bas been held at 
the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street. The 
chair was occupied by Sir Lawrence Peel. The 
company present numbered about 100. The 
patients will be scattered throngh a series of 
cottages, or villas, situated near Ventnor, in the 
Isle of Wight, in a locality well sheltered from the 
prevailing winds. They will be of an orna- 
mental character, designed in harmony with the 
surrounding scenery, constructed upon the 
most approved sanitary principles, and sur- 
rounded by gardens. The erection of sixteen 
cottages is contemplated; each cottage to 
farnish hospital accommodation for six persons ; 
and the cost of building will be about 6001. A 
piece of land, of over six acres in extent, has 
been secured, commanding a fine view of both 
land and sea. It is intended, after the pattern 
of the Bournemouth Sanatorium, that this 
National Cottage Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest shall be in part self-sup- 
porting. The Ventnor Hospital, as it will be 
called, though situated in the Isle of Wight, will 
be by no means a local institution, it being de- 
signed for the admission and relief of patients 
from all parts, and of all denominations; and 
the pecuniary support obtained being derived 
from the whole kingdom, the hospital will be 
entitled to be regarded as a national institution. 
The plans for four “cottage hospitals” have 
been accepted, and their construction is to be 
immediately commenced. At the meeting the 
subscription list was read: the amount sub- 
scribed amounted to over 2,5001. 








NOTES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. B, Hore called attention to an advertise- 
ment of the sale by auction of the colonnade, 
frieze, &c., of Burlington House. He contended 
that the Government ought to re-erect the 
colonnade and the archway in some of the public 
parks. Lord J. Manners said if the hon. gentle- 
man would communicate with him privately he 
would attend to bis views. Mr. D. Griffith 
thought a more serious answer should have been 
given. Since then the colonnade has been with- 
drawn from the sale. 

The Thames Embankment (Chelsea) Bill has 
been read a third time. Mr. Tite stated that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works expected to raise 
260,000. on the further continuance of the coal 
and wine duties for six or seven years; and if 
the Government would consent to a small 
enlargement of the guarantee it had already 
given, there would be no difficulty about the 
finance of the work, 

A desultory and grumbling discussion took 
Place in committee of supply, on the vote of 
141,6901., to complete the sum necessary for 
Salaries and expenses of the mag of 
Science and Art, and the establi ts con- 
nected therewith, Lord R. Montagu explained 
that there was a total reduction in the vote for 
the present year of 20,6001. Mr. B, Hope said 
that doubtless the expenditure of this money was 
necessary for the existence of the provineial 
schools of art as well as the de at South 
Kensington, and whatever might be its faults, he 
could not help bearing testimony to the great 
energy and zeal displayed by all connected with 
the department. What he should like to see was 
+ ani administration,embracing the British 

useum, the Science and Art Department, and 


the Board of Works. Colonel Sykes said that 
7,132,000 persons had visited the Museum since it 
was opened, and he believed that by supporting 
an institution of that character they were 

more for the instruction of the people than all 
the elementary schools in the country. Lord R. 
Montagu, in reference to objections made as to 
the publication of the art catalogue, said that 
the total cost of it wonld be 8,0001., and the 
House had not objected to ita publication in con- 
nexion with Notes and Queries. As to the South 
Kensington Museum, it must not be regarded as 
a local but a national institution. The plans of 
the Museum had been Jaid on the table. The 
buildings had cost 195,0001., and he knew of no 
other building being in contemplation. He did 
not believe any one would begrudge Mr. Cole an 
addition of 3001. a year, which was 
The vote was agreed to, as were also 6,0631. (to 
complete 9,063.) for the University of London, 
and 10,9921. (to complete 15,9921.) for the 
National Gallery. 








FATAL FALL OF A CORNICE IN 
SHEFFIELD. 


A HEAVY cornice in High-street, Sheffield, nearly 
opposite the Post-office, has suddenly fallen, 
without any previous appearance of instability, 
killing one person, and severely, if not fatally, 
injuring others. The cornice belonged to a block | 
of three houses, erected twenty-seven years ago, 
and which had not shown any signs of insecurity 
or weakness, although a plate-glass shop-window 
had been unaccountably broken, so as to lead to} 











fear of a settlement of the front wall, but an 
architect could discover no signs of anything 
wrong. On examination, it is said, of the 
cornice, it was found that the masonry had had 
but a narrow resting-place. There are two 
accounts given of the stonework of the coping, 
one of which is, that it was 24 in. wide, the wall 
itself being only 9 in., the difference—15 in.— 
overhanging the street ; and the other repre- 
senting the wall to be 8 in. thick, and the stone- 
work 16 in., 8 in. of which overhung the street. 








SEWERAGE AND IRRIGATION AT 
HARROGATE. 


Atarecent meeting of the Harrogate Improve- 
ment Commission the surveyor’s plans and sec- 
tions of the new sewerage of the town were con- 
sidered. The report of the surveyor, Mr. J. 
Richardson, embraced a system of sewerage for 
the town, together with a scheme for disposing 
of the sewage by irrigation. The improvement 
district contains 790 acres, of which 264 acres 
are already built upon, or likely to be built upon, 
and the whole district is well situated for obtain- 
ing an efficient system of drainage. The report 
recommends that four of the five outfalls should 
be abandoned, and the whole of the sewage 
collected to one outfall, that of the Coppice, 
north of the Cheltenham grounds, and be con- 
veyed thence by a sewer through private land, 
across Ripon Road, into land belonging to the 
Dachy of Lancaster, which the Board have 

to take under lease from the present 
lessee for a term of twenty years. It was 
unanimously resolved that the plans be at 
once submitted to the consulting engineer 
to report thereon. It was stated that although 
the estimated cost of the sewerage and irriga- 
tion scheme will be 7,0001, the repayment 
of the capital borrowed may be extended over 
thirty years ; and, allowing a very moderate rent 
for the land irrigated, the sewerage rate will not 
exceed threepence in the pound. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Partick (near Glasgow).—The foundation-stone 
of the free high church has been laid. The 
church is situated at the west end of Hamilton- 
crescent, Partick. The ground slopes rapidly 
towards the south, where the principal entrance 
is placed in the basement, and the floor of the 
church is approached by two spacious stairs in 
the aisles encircling this end of the building, 
which is apsidal in form. Immediately above 
this aisle are three large windows, filled with 
geometrical tracery, lighting the church. The 


proposed. | built of a rude 


for their erection hereafter if required. 
time sitting accommodation will be provided fer 
about 720. The space under the south end 
of the church is made availab le for a prayer 
meeting hall, and at either side there is a 
session house and ladies’ room. The cost of the 
building will be about 4,6001. The architect is 
Mr. John Honeyman, junr., of Glasgow. The 
mason is Mr. A. Coghill; and the joiners are 
Messrs. William M‘Call & Son. The clerk of 
works is Mr. Wm. Kent. 

Brechin.—One of those curious subterranean 
buildings, named Picts houses, has been dig- 
covered at Fithie, in the parish of Farnell. The 
building is curvilinear, about 12 ft. long, 6 f&. 
wide, and sloping from 4 ft. to 6 ft. deep, on a 
floor of red sandstone rock. The side walls are 
, laid in clay, and there 
was a layer of worked (milled) clay on the floor. 
The chamber was covered by three boulders, one 
of gneiss, about 8 to 9 ft. long and 3 to 4 ft 
broad, weighing nearly two tons ; one about 7 to 
4 ft. long by 3 ft. broad, of limestone; and one 
about 5 ft. long by 3 ft. broad, of freestone. 
These boulders were laid crosswise. About half 
@ mile distant are the remains of a large kitchen- 
midden. This circumstance has led to the belief 
that the neighbourhood had been the seat of a 
considerable population in early times. On ex- 
eavating the chamber, several remarkable dis- 
coveries were made. The floor, laid with clay, 
seemed to be strewed with small pieces of char- 
coal. Laid on the floor, immediately under the 
middle of the central or largest boulder, were the 
remains, strange to say, of a classical urn or 
vase, ornamented on the outside with a beautifal 
pattern. The urn was in fragments when found, 
but as many have been preserved as will show 
its character and the great beauty of the orna- 
mental designs which adorn it. From the ap- 
pearance of the fractures the vase seems to have 
been crushed long ago by the soil which had 
dropped in the course of ages through between 


| the boulders and gradually at last almost filled 


up the chamber with a mass of soft earth. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tibberton.—The new church here is nearly 
ready for consecration. Mr. Hopkins is the 
architect, and Mr. Warner, of Malvern, the 
builder, at an estimated cost of 1,040/. As 
before, it only consists of chancel and nave, with 
south porch, and wooden bell-turret with spiret 
at the west end, sloping into the nave roof. Blue 
lias stone from Broughton Hackett has been used 
for the walls externally, and Bath stone facings; 
plain Broseley tiles, without bands or ornamental 
ridge tiles, on the steep-pitched roof. The walie 
are lined with red brick and bands of blne-and- 
white ditto; and red and black tiles cover the 
floor. Early English was the style adopted, and 
the windows are all lancet lights—single, double, 
treble, and quadruple, with stone moulded rere 
arches above them. The east window is a copy 
of the old one, being a three-light ; while that at 
the west end has four lights and a circular window 
above, being all under one arch. There is but 
little carving in the church, and that has been 
done by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham. Rim- 
mington’s hot-air apparatus will give warmth to 
the building. Two bells have been re-cast inte 
one, with the addition of more metal, and the 
new bell weighs 3i cwt. This was the work of 
Messrs. Taylor & Co., of Loughborough. The 
churebyard has been lowered and the base of the 
walls well drained. 

Nottingham.—St. Matthias’s Charch, Carlton- 
road, has been consecrated. The edifice consista 
of a lofty nave 67 ft. long and 48 ft. wide, with 
open timbered roof, the ridge of which is nearly 
50 ft. from the floor; a chancel with cireular 
apse of equal height 32 ft. long and 20 ft. 
wide, and chancel aisles on either side, out of 
which a vestry and organ chamber are partitioned 
off with open screens and a south porch. The 
division between the nave and the chancel and 
the chancel aisles is effected by a triple arcade 
with two stone columns, in one of which the 
ceremonial stone forms the base. A fourth arch, 
rising to a height of 35 ft. divides the chance} 
from the apse. The walls throughout are built 
of Rulwell stone, and lined with red brick inter- 

with black brick bands and panellings, 
The building will provide for upwards of 700 on 
the floor, and the total cost including fences, 
fittipge, and architect’s expenses, is about 3,000L 
In addition to Lancet windows at either end, the 








atyle of architecture is early geometrical Gothic. 
There will be no galleries, but provision is made 


light is admitted through a range of openings 
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formed in the roof. The works have been exe- | building. Each room is 80 ft. long and 20 ft. 
cuted by Mr. J. E. Mall, of Nottingham ; the gas | 3 in. wide. Between the wings on the front is a 
fittings by Mr. Rhodes, and the decorations by | double colonnade, and in the centre, projecting 
Mr. J. Marshall. The architect was Mr. Hine. | forward, is the infants’ school-room, 54 ft. by 

Arlingham (Gloucestershire).—The church has 24 ft. To each school-room are attached class- 
been re-opened for divine service, after an internal | rooms, cloak-rooms with Jennings’s patent tip-up 
restoration. The works were carried out by Mr. | lavatories, and every convenience. Separate 
J. Meredith, builder, Gloucester, under the direc- entrances to the front are formed under each 
tion of Mr. H. James, architect, Gloucester. The colonnade. To the back are placed extensive 
whole cost of the restoration was 6001. | play-grounds, laid with asphalte, for each division 

Thornton- Hough (Cheshire). —Thenewchurchof of the scholars, and large covered play-grounds 
All Saints here has been consecrated. The edifice, | are also provided for the children in wet weather. 
with its schools and parsonage, has been built |The boys’ play-ground has the addition of com- 
from designs prepared by Messrs. John Kirk & | plete gymnastic appliances. The interior of the 
Sons, of Huddersfield and Dewsbury, architects, | school-room is lofty and well lighted and venti- 
and under their superintendence. The style of | lated; lined with pressed brickwork 3 ft. 6 in. 
architecture adopted is Gothic of the thirteenth | high, and the windows finished inside with brick. 
century. The plan of the church is cruciform, | The whole of the building throughout is heated 
having a tower and spire at the south-west corner with hot water, and is lighted in the evening by 
about 120 ft. high, with a warming apparatus gas pendants from the ribs of the ceiling. The 
under the same. In the upper part of the tower | style adopted is Italian in its character. The 
there is a bell-chamber, and clock with four wings of the building are terminated by pedi- 
dials. At the north-west corner there is a porch ments, the tympana of which are filled by sculp- 
and staircase to the west gallery for children. | tured ornament; under these are three-light 


i) 
by a competent hand, so as to preserve a balanog 
in the accounts. 3. Building-trades’ Directory ; 
which comprehends in an alphabetical classifica. 
tion of trades the names and addresses of con, 
tractors, builders, engineers, granite, stone, glass, 
slate, brick, iron, and timber merchants, iron 
and brass founders, stone and metal workerg 
ship-builders, and, in short, the various indus. 
tries connected with the arts of construction, 
4, Towns and Official Directory. Preceding 
each local directory throughout the work will be 
found information as te all the various o 
boards, and public offices connected with engi. 
neering and building, sanitary matters, and gag 
and water supply, the members of Parliament 
together with an approximate estimate of the 
population. The arrangement of this division 
| will enable persons desirous of communicati 
| with architects, engineers, and the building 
trades in any particular town, to find at a glance 
the name and address they seek. It furnishes g 
classified local building-trades’ directory for each 
name and trade referred to elsewhere in the 
| work, and is of great value. And 5. Notes of 





The general plan of the church consists of a Venetian windows, supported by columns. The Patents likely to prove of special interest taken 
nave, transept, organ-chamber, vestry, chancel, | sculpture in the pediments has been executed by | out in the course of the past year; the name 
tower, and west porch. The nave is divided | Mr. Milnes, of London. Over the centre com-' and address of the person or persons taking out 
from the chance] and transepts by five arches, partment of the front is a bell turret with figures | each patent; together with its date and number 
supported by circular columns and corbels sur- | of children holding instruments of instruction on the books at the Office of the Commissionerg 
mounted by octagonal abaci, having the bell por- over the centre arch. The sides of the schools of Patents. 3 In addition there is a Trade Ap. 
tions filled in with conventional carving. All are relieved by large two-light windows, sup- pendix, furnishing a useful collection of trade 
the windows have traceried heads; that in the | ported by consoles and with shafts, and carved lists and business announcements pertinent to 
weat gable has five lights, those in the chancel | capitals and pediments over. The base of the | the subject-matter of the work. 

and transepts have each three lights, and all the | building is in bosted and channelled ashlar; and! An examination of the book shows that no 
remainder have two lights. The window in the the cornices and window dressings throughout fewer than 3,500 persons are referred to in the 
chancel is of stained glass, representing the in bosted ashlar, with the walls in pitched-faced professional division; namely, architects, civil 
Crucifixion, and has been supplied by Messrs.| work. The architects are Messrs. Lockwood & engineers, surveyors, and sculptors; and that 
Clayton & Bell, of London: all the remaining | Mawson, of Bradford and London. | the trade list contains the addresses of 7,000 
windows are of cathedral tinted rolled plate, | builders: the total number of names in the book 
with stained margins. All the masonry is of is nearly 50,000. About 900 towns are referred 
stone, from the immediate neighbourhood ; the ¥ to, and the number of trades included in the 
wall stones are of red sandstone, and the | Books Receibed, work is about 200. 

dressings are of white ashlar, from Stourton | | The publishers may fairly congratulate them- 
quarries. The spire is surmounted by a wrought- | Tye Architect’s, Engineer's, and Building Trades’ Selves upon the success which has thus far 
iron vane, and each gable has a wrought-iron! Djrectory: a Business Book of Reference for the @ttended their enterprise; for, whatever its 
finial, all painted and gilded. The roof is con-| yarious Industries connected with the Arts of Shortcomings, the volame undoubtedly contains 














structed on the open principle. Sittings are 
provided for 460 persons—viz., 264 in the nave, 
76 in the transepts, 20 in the choir, and 100 in 
the gallery. The warming is by hot water. Near 
the church, the schools, parsonage, and teachers’ 
residence have been erected, in the same style 
of architecture as the church, and of the same 
class of materials, all of which are inclosed by 
walls and entrance gateways, surmounted by 
ornamental wrought arches and finials, with 


lamps suspended therefrom. The church and | 


‘es prominent fact of the age, little apology is required in 


schools are fitted up with corone and brackets 

for gas, finished blue and gold, and have been 

supplied by Messrs. Lidster & Armitage, of Hud- 

dersfield. The cost of the entire erections has 

been about 8,5001., exclusive of the ground and 
ent. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Arnold.—A new school, for the education of 
the children of the working classes, has been 
opened at Arnold. The building is plain and 
unpretending. In the front it is ornamented 
with white brick quoins. The doors and windows 
are arched in red and white brick, which affords 
some relief to the general sameness of its 
appearance. It is in the T shape, and, with the 
aid of folding doors, can be readily converted into 
three separate rooms. Its dimensions are,— 
height 15 ft., length 38 ft., width 14 ft.; the 


Construction throughout England, Scotland, ® mass of special information exclusively relating 


and Wales. London: Wyman & Sons, Great 
| Queen-street, W.C.; Wyman, Bros., Calcutta 
|; and Allahabad. 1868, 
| We have here a very remarkable work, and one 
| that can scarcely fail to prove greatly useful, 
| not merely to individuals, but to the professions 
to which it relates. As the publishers said in 
their first prospectus :— 
* Class literature being now a recognised necessity and 


| presenting the prospectus of a work intended to supply an 
| admitted want, viz., a Business Directory for the especial 
| use of the va ious and important professions and trades 
| identified with the arts of construction in this country. 
| Unlike the clerical, legal, and i rofessions, each 
| of which has at least one annual record of its members, 
the architects and engineers of England possess no general 
list of their members or record of their professional 
achievements. This single fact seems to indicate how 
greatly such a work as the present is required; it will 
therefore, in addition to the usual directory matter, seek 
to give—in a form at once very brief but — intelligible 
| —the salient facts in the professional history of eve 
| ae and engineer throughout England, Scotland, 
én ” 


| ‘©The publishers hope to furnish a work which shall 
| not only be invaluable to all concerned as s mere useful 
| directory, but shall shortly become a literary monument 
| of modern triumphs in the domains of art and science as 
| applied to construction. Such being their aim, the pub- 
| hshers cannot believe that the architects and engineers of 
| the present day—unenrolled and almost unrecorded as 

they are without some such register—will fail to perceive 
| the professional value, or to co-operate in the production, 
| of a work having regard to the promotion of their own 
| importance and status,” 


The work consists of five divisions:—1. In- 





large class-room, height 10 ft., length 15 ft.,| 
width 12 ft.; while the smaller class-room is half | stitutions, Societies, and Charities. Under this 
the size of the one just described. The school | head is given a list of the principal institutions, 
has been erected, from plans supplied by Mr. W. societies, and charities connected with architec- 
Jackson, architect, Nottingham, by Mr. Worrall, | ture, engineering, the arts and sciences, and the 
builder, Arnold, at a cost (including land and | building trades, including an account of the ob- 
fixtures) of 6201. Its space will accommodate jects contemplated by them, and lists of officers 


to architecture and engineering, which fully 
justified its production. Only those who have 
| ever essayed the compilation of facts to be 
| gathered from thousands of people located in 
| hundreds of places, can form any adequate con- 
ception of the enormous task comprised within 
| the limits of this volume; and we hear with 
| surprise that the work has been scarcely five 
_ months in process of compilation from the com- 
_mencement to the end. 
The binding is artistical and quaint, but as the 
| architects named in the book are not Medizval 
'and do not wear coifs, and the builders are not 
Egyptians, we do not see any reason why they 
should be so represented on the cover. 

The Architect’s, Engineer's, and Building 
Trades’ Directory has nothing to do with the 
| Pharaohs: it is a book of to-day, eminently and 
| entirely so, and as such we warmly recommend 
it to the public in general, and to the readers of 
the Builder in particular. 





Reports of the (United States) Commissioner of 
Patents for the years 1863 and 1864, Arts and 
Manufactures. 4 vols. Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing-office, 1866. Steven’s Ameri- 
can Lib and Literary Agency, 17, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent Garden, London. 


It is said that the well-condensed and valuable 
abstracts of patents issued by the United States 
Government are so profusely circulated, that 
there is a joke, in the Yankee style, current in 
the States, that the backwoodsmen build book- 
huts with them instead of log-huts. The inten- 
tion of the Government is liberal and excellent, 


195 children, according to the Government 
requirements. The site is in the centre of the 


Saltaire-—Recently a large number of new 
erections have been going on at Saltaire, con- 
sisting of private dwellings, a number of alms- 
houses, and public buildings, some of which are 
now completed, and one of them, a large and 
elaborate school-room, has just been opened. The 
building is situated in the centre of the Victoria 
or main road to Saltaire, and is set back from the 
road 60 ft. The plan is based upon the system 
of instruction recommended by the Committee 
of Council on Education, and provides accom- 
modation for 750 children. The boys and girls’ 
school-rooms are placed at opposite ends of the 


and members from official sources. Large and in- 
teresting as this list is,it may beproperly increased 
in the next edition, some of the provincial archi- 
tectural societies being omitted. 2. Architects, 
Engineers, Surveyors, Sculptors, &c. This com- 
prises, in an alphabetical classification, under pro- 
per heads, lists of architects, engineers, surveyors, 
sculptors, and others prominently identified with 
architecture and engineering throughout nine 
hundred cities, towns, and principal places in 
England, Scotland, and Wales; and, in most 
cases, in addition to the name and address, is 
presented a concise record of the salient facts in 
the professional career of living architects and 
engineers. There are lacuna here to be filled 
up, and the whole should be revised hereafter 





and it ought to benefit inventors, and promote 
invention throughout the States. Each year’s 
reports are given in two portly volumes, oné 
entirely of illustrations, and the whole forms a0 
extensive and important record. The letter- 
press volume for 1863 consists of 895 pages 
octavo; and that for 1864 of no less than 1073. 
Each volume contains an index of subjects, and 
a separate index of names, besides a cond 
abstract of all the patents taken out for the year 
indicated. Thus the volume for 1864 begins 
with No. 41,047, and ends with No. 45,684; and 
there are besides abstracts of re-issues ru: 
from No. 1,596 to 1,843; a list of designs, a0 
also one of extensions. . 
The number of applications for patents im 





1864 was 6,972, and the number granted, i2- 
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— 
cluding re-issues and designs, 5,020. The num- 
ber of expired patents was 1,034, and the num- 
ber extended 48. Of the patents granted, there 
were 4,862 to citizens of the United States ; 89 
to subjects of Great Britain ; 38 to Frenchmen ; 
and 31 to other foreigners. The money received 
on applications for patents, re-issues, &c., was 
920,86476 dols., and for copies and recording 
assignments, 20,055°22 dols. The expenditure 
for salaries, &c., was 229,868°00 dols. The busi- 
ness of the office had increased during the 
twenty-eight years ending 3lst December, 1863, 
from 765 applications filed to 6,972, and from 
29,289 08 dols. to 240,919°98 dols. received ; and 
from 33,506'98 dols. to 229,868-00 dols. expended. 








Miscellanea. 


Tur SUPERVISION OF ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE. 
We have received from an architect a melan- 
choly statement of the circumstances under 
which he (being, as he states, perfectly sane), 
was confined in an asylum, by means of false 
certificates, and half starved. It is not a matter 
that we can investigate, however much we may 
commiserate ; and we advise our correspondent 
to state his case to one of the mwnedical journals. 


Tue ARUNDEL Socrety.—The annual meeting 
of this Society was held on Tuesday, the 9th 
instant, under the presidency of Mr. Austen 
Layard, M.P., who made an interesting address. 
Mr. Norton, hon. secretary, read the nineteenth 
annual report of the council, which showed that 
the Society was in a very satisfactory financial 
condition. Several members addressed the 





Cottizry Expiosions. — Having seen in 
your paper of the 23rd ult. a correspondent’s 
idea of preventing colliery explosions; I beg to 
suggest that a large “ air-pump worked by steam 
power” would, by suction and evacuation, I 
think, be sufficient to prevent these great 
calamities.—H. E. G. 


Raitway Sratistics.—The Statistical Abstract 
for the United Kingdom, just published, shows 
that at the end of 1866, 13,854 miles of lines were 
open to the public throughout the kingdom, 
9,701 of which were in Esgland and Wales, 2,244 
in Scotland, and 1,909 in Ireland, representing a 
total paid-up capital of 481,872,184l. sterling. 
During the year 238,214,329 passengers (in- 
cluding season-ticket holders) were conveyed on 
railways in England and Wales, 23,102,936 in 
Scotland, and 13,086,630 in Ireland. The total 
of traffic receipts in England and Wales was 


Roya Acapemy TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP.— 
Mr. John Humphrey Spanton, to whom the gold 
medal was awarded by the Royal Academy in 
December last, has been elected travelling 
student in architecture for two years. 


WHITEHALL.—The intention has been men- 
tioned lately of concentrating the Public Offices 
at Whitehall: would it not be wise to look to the 
plan of Inigo Jones, which, it was mentioned 
some time ago in the Builder, exists in the British 
Museum ?—E. 

Tue Cuurcn “ Norre Dame pe France.”— 
We are informed that the sum expended is 
4,0001., instead of 2,000]. as stated. The archi- 
tect wishes it understood (and we do not wonder 
that he should so wish) that he had nothing to 
do with the design of the entrance-doors. 


Tue BatH anp West or ENGLAND AGRICUL- 








2,274,8691.; in Scotland, 4,127,1311.; and in 
Ireland, 1,762,3541., which for the United King- 


TULAL AND ART ExXuHrBition.—The Falmouth 
Exhibition of the Bath and West of England 


dom amounts to 2,754. per mile of railway. | Agricultural Society has been opened. Besides 





| The total of working expenses for the United | the usual agricultural and horticultural display 
Kingdom amounted to 18,811,6731., and the net | there is an exhibition of the works of local artista 
receipts to 19,352,681/., or an increase of more’ and of art manufactures, as well as a South Ken- 
than a million and a half sterling as to the! sington collection. The local artists are well 
former, and of more than half a million sterling | represented, and there is a varied display of 
as to the latter, in comparison with the previous articles of taste and utility in the building 
year, | devoted to art manufactures. 





PotecaTe: A New Town comMENcED.—A féte | Execrric OrnaMents.—Electro-magnetism, it 
recently took place at Polegate, mainly to com- | is said, is now employed to make small butter- 
memorate the completion of the first score of flies flutter their wings on ball head-dresses, in 
‘houses erected on the estate of Mr. Owen! Paris. Within the chignon are concealed a 
Fuller Meyrick, and situated near the railway small battery and a minute Rhumkorff coil. On 

station. This estate comprises about 90 acres the bosom may be a brooch, with a head upon 
‘of land, adapted for building purposes; and from jit, the eyes of which turn in all directions. 
its close contiguity to the Polegate station and This, too, is accomplished by the use of a bat- 


meeting; and a suggestion that the council its nearness to the favourite watering-places of tery and coil so minute as to be concealed 


should now look to Spain, as well as Italy, for Hastings and Eastbourne, there is thought to be| within the brooch itself. 
|every probability that ere long the site will be be applied to make larger butterflies think ? 


subjects, was received with favour. 


Torness Cuurcn Restoration.—At a recent | 
meeting of the Committee, the Secretary stated | 
that he had received about 1001. since the last | 
issue of circulars, making about 1,040I. available | 
for the first section. The secretary was directed | 
to write to Mr. Gilbert Scott for specifications | 
in order that advertisements for contracts might | 
be atonce issued. 1501. only are now required to | 
complete the first section of the work. It is to 
be hoped that care will be taken not to over-restore 
the very fine stone screen existing in this church, 
of which two valuable illustrations were given 
in the Architectural Publication Society’s Dic- 
tionary, January, 1866. The screen is on the 
whole in very good repair, showing some traces 
of colour. Even the original doors remain, and 
are still in use. The tower of this church is also 
one of the best proportioned in Devonshire. 


Worktno Men’s Crus anv Institute Union.— 
The sixth annual meeting of this institution 
was held on Monday last, at Exeter Hall, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Carnarvon. The 
report stated that the number of working men’s 
clubs and institutes, of the existence of which the 
council are at present aware, is 312. According 
to returns received from eighty-five clubs, the 
average number of members amounts to 128 to 
each club, Of the eighty-five clube s°nding 
returns, fifty-four report themselves as sei{-sup- 
porting, or very nearly so; and of these forty 
are entirely self-supporting. In these eighty- 
five clubs sending returns, there have been 103 
educational classes in operation during the past 
winter. Twenty-eight clabs report that pro- 
vident societies of various kinds have either 
been formed by their members or hold meetings 
at the club. Nearly all state that they have had 
Various lectures and entertainments during the 
six winter months, amounting to 239 lectures and 
548 entertainments for the eighty-five clubs. The 
chairman remarked that one of the great benefits 
conferred by working men’s clubs lay in the fact 
that they stood out as the alternative, so to speak, 
and the rivals of the public-house and public- 
house influence. The adoption of the report was 
moved and spoken to by Lords Lyttelton and 
Lichfield. The Rev. Mr. Solly took the oppor- 
tunity of explaining that his retirement from 
the position of hon secretary was solely 
Owing to the fact that his views with regard to 
the working of the institution were so opposed 
to those entertained by others officially connected 
With it, that it was undesirable that he should 
hold office any longer. Various gentlemen 
delivered addresses advocating the claims of the 
institution——On Tuesday a conference was 
held, at the Society of Arts, Adelphi, under the 
Presidency of the Earl of Lichfield. Several 


studded with villas and the better class of 
houses. The property is marked out in lots, 
many of which have already found purchasers. 
Roads have been formed by Mr. W. Beeny, the 
contractor ; numerous trees, plants, and flowers 
have been planted by Mr. Thomas Larkin, 
nurseryman ; and the drainage and water-supply 
have been ensured. A spot has been chosen 


fora church. The finishing of the first row of | P° 


houses on the estate was considered an “ event,” 
and hence the rural féte. 


YORKSHIRE UNION oF Mecuanics’ INsTITUTES, 
The thirty-first annual meeting of delegates from 


Could not a battery 


An Atrrep Memoniat Hosprrat ror SYDNEY. 
| At a meeting in London of an English committee 
| for the erection of this hospital, Sir John Young, 
| bart., in the chair, it was resolved to invite sub- 
scriptions and co-operation from every colonist 
in England, and from all connected with the 
Australian colonies. A sub-committee was ap- 
inted, consisting of Mr. Moses Joseph, Mr. 
William Mort, and Captain Mayne, to conduct 
the correspondence, and to receive subscriptions, 
&c. A list was opened, and eighteen gentlemen 
at once subscribed about 7001. 

Ratreninc.—An ingenious ‘correspondent of 





the different institutes in connexion with the 
Yorkshire Union has been held in York. The 
president, Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., opened the 
proceedings by an address, congratulatory on the 
flourishing condition of the union. The annual 
report entered somewhat largely into the question 
of scientific instruction, and expressed the opinion 
that mechanics’ institutions may be made the 
mediums for imparting the special or technical 
education now demanded. The report stated 
that an association in Paris, similar in its objects 
to these institutes, employs more than 150 
teachers. A presentation was made to Mr. 
James Hole, one of the secretaries of the Union, 
in recognition of his services during twenty 
years, consisting of a gold watch and chain, a 
purse containing one hundred and five pounds, 
together with an illuminated testimonial on 
vellum in carved oak frame. Other testimonials 
were afterwards presented to Mr. Hole. In the 
evening a public meeting was held, presided over 
by the Archbishop of York. 


Iron Stoves anv Fever.—At the last sitting 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, Dr. 
Decaisne sent in a paper on “ The Heating of 
Rooms by Cast-iron Stoves,” which, in his 
opinion, predisposes to typhus fever. He states 
that forty-two cases of that malady which he 
has observed in the course of the last ten years 
in various communes of the Oise, may be divided 
into three classes :—1. The patients who were in 
the habit of using cast-iron stoves with scarcely 
any ventilation; 2. Those who used the same 
with imperfect ventilation; and 3. Those who 
heated their dwellings by other means. Be- 
tween the two former categories the differences 
were very slight, the advantages being on the side 
of ventilation; but generally all the patients 
belonging to these classes experienced stupefac- 
tion, twitching of the tendons, delirium, and 
especially nasal and intestinal hcemorrhagia, 
while the duration of the disorder itself and the 
convalescence lasted much longer than in the 
case of those who did not warm their rooms 
with cast-iron stoves, and who generally suffered 





Papers were read, and questions were discussed. 


infinitely less from these symptoms. 


Notes and Queries says, “This word is not in 
| Hunter’s Hallamshire Glossary ; it appears to be 
|old Norse — ‘ Ridning, disciplina, flagellatio,’ 
which expresses precisely the correction which 
the saw-grinders’ union administers to refractory 
brethren.” This, however, is quite a mistake : 
in the first place rattening is not corporal punish- 
ment of any kind: it is simply the destruction 
or the theft of machine bands, tools, &c.; and 
this was sardonically attributed to rats ; hence, 
rattening, and not from old Norse. 


Fresu Meat rrom AustraLia.—Great interest 
is, we learn, being taken now in Sydney in a 
| process for preserving fresh meat known as 
| Mort’s freezing process, the cold being obtained 
by the liquefaction of ammonia. A public meet- 
ing has subscribed 3,0001. towards sending to 
| England a shipload of 260 tons of fresh meat, 
"which may be expected to arrive this autumn. 
‘It is to consist of choice meat, and to be sold 
'fresh and sound at fourpence a pound. Meat 
| preserved for eleven months by this refrige- 
‘rating process, is said to have been perfectly 
‘fresh when eaten two or three days after 
| being thawed. It is well known that flesh of the 
Mammoth preserved in Siberian ice for many 
thousands of years, was eaten and relished by 
dogs in our day. 

Manvracture or SteEL.—A process, which 
it is asserted will prove even more impor- 
tant than that of Mr. Bessemer, inasmuch 
as it is hoped that it will be free from 
the objection that the worn metal cannot be 
economically re-melted, is now about to be intro- 
duced. The invention consists in the use of 
machinery by which pig-iron is ground to powder 
by a very rapidly-moving cutter. The extreme 
friction produces a heat so intense that the iron 
is set on fire, and, after scintillating, falls down 
a reddish-brown dust. The combustion causes 
the superfluous carbon to be got rid of ; the dust 
is then put into a crucible, melted, and when 
cooled, is found to be ingots of very good steel. 
This process was explained at the recent con- 
versazione of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
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Tue Printers’ Pension CorPoraTion.—The 
Very Reverend Dr. A. P. Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster, has kindly consented to preside at 
the anniversary festival of that thriving institu- 
tion, the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and 
Orphan Asylum Corporation, to be holden early 
in July. 

InpustRIAL Exnrsrtion IN Hants.—An indas- 





trial exhibition, recently held at Abbotts Anne, 


near Andover, Hants, med by the Earl of | ‘ 
ony The exhibition, whith remained | Possible to get the works ready by the 12th 


Portsmouth. 
open a week, occupied the whole of the large | 
school-rooms, the reading rooms and mechanics’ | 
institute, and two large tents. There were over 
1,000 exhibitors. 

Tue New Act on LonpON IMPROVEMENTS.— | 
The new Act to further continue the statutes on | 
the London coal and wine daties has just been | 
printed. The Acts are continued till the year 
1872. The proceeds of 4d., part of 12d. duty, are 
to be applied to complete the Holborn Valley 
and other improvements, and afterwards to im- 

ements “in or adjacent to the City of 
on,” as sanctioned by Parliament. 


Barry Hitt (Moip) Exrtorations. — Sub- 
scription-lists have been exhibited at Messrs. | 
Pring & Price’s and Mr. Thomas E. Birch’s 
establishments, Mold, containing a list of gentle- 
men who have formed themselves into a com- 
mittee for the purpose of raising funds to explore 
the far-famed “ Bailey Hill,” in that town. In 
May last a circular wall, from 3} yards to 4 yards 
in thickness, surrounding the top of the mound, 
was discovered by Mr. Cain Parry; and it is 
believed that there still exist further remains of 
the old castle, which is supposed to have stood 
there during the Norman period, and been demo- 
lished in 1260. 


; 


No Gas.—The now somewhat singular event 
of a large town being lighted with oil has just 
occurred at Cambridge. A new gas company 
being started, the Improvement Commissioners 
granted it a three years’ contract to light the 
public streets. An attempt was subsequently 
made to buy off this threatened competition, 
and the new company suspended its operations 
for nearly a month, and at the last moment the 
old company became inexorable. It being im- 


June, the period when the contract was to com- 
mence, oil lamps have been resorted to for the 
present. 

Rerepos ror CrreNcEsrer Caurcu.—aA sculp- 
tured stone reredos has been put up in Cirences- 
ter church. It consists of three large panels, 
sculptured in alto relievo, representing the Oru- 
cifixion, the Agony in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, and the Resurrection; and four niches 
containing figures of the four Evangelists. Inthe 
centre panel, which contains a representation of 
the Crucifixion, there are eight figures. The 
panel on the left shows the Agony of our Saviour 
in the Garden. The right hand panel con- 
tains a representation of the Resurrection of our 
Saviour. The four niches containing figures of 
the four Evangelists, St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
Luke, and St. John, intersect and form a border 
tothe panels. The canopies are carved, and are 
surmounted by finials. A diaper and a mould- 
ing with carved oak foliage terminates the rere- 
dos proper on either side. Receding panels of a 
smaller description are attached to each side. 
That on the left containg St. John the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness, and the Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. On the right are re- 
presentations of the Nativity and Baptism of our 
Saviour. These panels contain a number of 


IMPROVED PaRa¥FFIN, OR PETROLEUM Lamps.— objects. A cornice, on the top of which is a 


A New York firm of Patentees, Messrs. Ives & battlement, surmounts the whole. The architec- 
Co., according to the Mining and Petroleum tural portion of the work was designed by Mr. 
Standard, are selling lamps with considerable Scott, jun. 
improvements. ‘They are of various forms, as the work executed, by Mr, E. E. Gefflowski, 


The sculpture was designed, and | 


for hanging, bracketing, or standing. 
chimney and shade of thé standing or table 


The of London. 





lamp, move to the side on a hinge, so as to allow 
the lamp to be lighted, or replenished, without | 
separation of the parts, and not even the burner | 
requires to be unscrewed, the oil being inserted 


from the filler through a long and slender spout. wich, for the charity trustees, Mr. James 8. 
The bracket lamp moves aside by a spring, and *®"!¥°Yor, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


is lighted or replenished ina similar way. The | 
hanging lamp is a balance one, and can readily | 
be drawn down for lighting or replenishment. | 


CuarGEs oF CONSPIRACY AGAINS] UNIONIST) 
Workmen. — At the Police-court, wiverpool, | 
Andrew Colleen, T. Williams, John Murphy 
and James Ball, bricklayers, were brough 
up under warrant, charged with conspiring by | 
nnolawful means to impoverish Archibald Parker 
in his trade or business, and to restrain the free- 
dom of trade. The case arose out of the strike of | 
bricklayers in the town, which had put a stop to 


the progress of several extensive buildings, A W. G. Hubershon & Pite, 


large edifice is in course of erection at Lime-street | 
Railway Station, and in consequence of the turn- | 
out of the bricklayers employed there a number | 
of non-union men were brought down from London | 
to take their places. The society men put into | 
operation the picketing system at Lime-street, | 
and this led to the apprehension of the prisoners. | 
Mr. Parkinson said he was glad to state that an | 
interview had been held with the unionist com- 
mittee, and it had been promised that the picket- | 
ing system should be abandoned, and that the | 
non-society men should be allowed to work un- | 
molested. Under these circumstances he con- 
sented to the prisoners being liberated upon | 
entering into their own recognizances to appear | 
that day month. These terms being accepted by | 
the solicitor for the defence, Mr. Raftles, the | 
stipendiary, discharged the prisoners. Since | 
then, however, Mr. Parkinson has again applied 
for warrants against certain operative brick- | 
layers for picketing. He said that notwith- 
standing the promise given that the system 
Bhould be discontinued, it was still being 
exercised in gross violation of good faith, and 
amounting to nearly contempt of court. After | 
some witnesses had been examined the warrants | 
were granted. Nine members of the masons’ | 
union at Sheffield have been committed for trial | 
at the local assizes on the charge of conspiracy 
to prevent Mr. Powell, a builder, from carrying 
on his business, by using threats and intimida- 
tion to those who were willing to enter his 





employ. The dispute was about dressing stone | &™ 


ata quarry “in defiance of one of the Society’s 








TENDERS. 


For restoring and enlarging Doughty's ‘yom Nor- 
t, city 


Mitchell & Walker .............00» a» £2,400 13 


aeepereeneneoeres vee 










ecoooseeoooooeooso 





For Nos. 213 and 214, Upper-street, Islington. Messrs. 
itects :— 


Houses. Party Walls. 

RPGID sivecscsoosevsiacecdanicia EE dxenan 258 
AONE an sniccvsonsisssnnines 1,006 ..... 2 

Manley & Rogers ........... - 1,598 ...... 236 
FE 1,575 uss... 276 
Patman & Fotheringham.,., 1,475 ...... 225 
i ER aE BMD ocaei 239 
PIO scccnki <tinepninanmnnitnhiiiait 1,365 ...... 224 
eras: 1,3 eS 
Carter & Bom cc....ccscsccceeee TOD ccoese 220 





For building No. 50, Old Broad-street :-— 


Holland & Hannen . £10,327 0 0 
Trollope * 9,860 0 0 
Mansfield .. 9,860 0 0 
Oabitt ........ 9,850 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw... . 9,748 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ........cscce0s0 9,700 0 0 
Ashby & Son ........ saeapeconeoanans 9,647 0 0 
Lawrence & SONS .,.,......0.c0000 9,43) 0 





For seven houses, Praed-street, Paddington, for the 
Metropolitan Railway Company. Messrs, Withall & 
Evers, architects. Quantities by Messrs. Pain & Clark:— 

0 


OT nickinnpinatheniuighnaigus sins £15,820 
Macey consen + 16,64 0 0 
Ebbs & Sone ............ 16,191 0 0 
OBTETSE .........5.008 15,030 0 0 
Manley & Rogers «» 14,987 0 0 
Webb & Bons .........cosessosecrseee 14,419 0 0 








For erecting Wesleyan North End Chapel), with school 
and offices in Lovers-lane, Newark-upon-Trent. Mr, 
Charles Baily, architect. Revised tenders accepted :— 
For Bricklayer’ s, Mason's, Plasterer's, and Slater's Work, 

Lane £720 14 0 
Carpenter's, Jviner’s, Plumber's, Glazier’s Tronmonger’ 
; and Painter's Work, bi 
ODA, ... csncuntsstniitinicntnhontiiainen £550 6 0 


eee tere ir i reer ere reer re 





By Mr. Lees for a mansion for Mr. Harvey, at Rei- 


on 
Holdeworth .,....c0-sssossrrrsenseeee £2,442 0 0 
MIEN sonesethcnebtenctiitibcapianiias 2,167 0 0 
Deadman, Carpenter, & Grocer 1,784 0 © 


M 

For rebuilding Mesers. Farmiloe & Sons’ warehouses 
Saint John.street, West Smithield. Mr. Leis H leeae 
architect. Quentities supplied by Mr, Riddett ;— , 














Sewell & BOD ...cccsssecererseeereree £14,639 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ...,,........... 14,388 0 9 
M 14,177 0 9 
Rivet 14,108 0 9 
Phillips ~ 13,987 0 0 
Perry & Co......... iS sbanhhone nnneesae 13,689 0 9 
Patman & Fotheringh 200 0 6 
Coo & Cullum rene eeeeeeennenene 13,250 00 
Webb & S00 wircosccscccccsressseeee 18,247 0 6 
Browne & Robinson (accepted) 12,915 0 9 





For survey of district for the Eastbourne Log 
Board :— 





















































Bowdler & Malples ...,...ccosssessees+ £975 0 0 
Cook 750 0 0 
EE AES peeistindbbbadiiens + 60 0 0 
Gotto & Beesley .........+. Nveenonrvense 600 0 0 
Walters & ecceccessccccceens 500 0 0 
Mercer 600 0 0 
Staller. 475 0 0 
Beltis & Gard 475 0 0 
Martin ooteersesceecce Abra eeeeeeoe oeceees 465 00 
Gregory & Holtaml..........s000+008 . 40 00 
415 0 0 

Wrighton ..........0.0+ annenn sree 388 0 0 
Thomas & Davenhill ..,.............+ 330 0 0 
365 0 0 

Coules. 360 0 0 
Castle & Biv @.rcccrscecssocssovcesccccences 860 0 0 
ayo ag ne RI ccocecsesegnss SOS 0 0 
Smith ... 320 0 0 
Cochrane 316 0 0 
Alexander & Littlewood ............ 300 0 0 
Wood ...... conenasiagiin ganuknnenniannpens +» 294 00 
268 0 «0 

250 0 0 

238 0 0 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

Lea & Walton (accepted) 90 





For the construction of brick and pipe sewers and other 
works for the Eastbourne Local Board :— 

















Contract 1. Contract 2. Contract 3, 
-. £1,236 11 3 ... 1,58217 0 ... 50 9 0 
Williams... 1,005 6 0 .. 165413 6 .. @1 7 8 
| Bloomfield 1,068 0 0 ... 1,433 00 .,. 64 0 0 
| Coker ...... 1,038 9 0 .., 1,30416 0 .. 61411 0 
| Robson .., 91618 0 .. 1,442 8 8 ... 639 9 8 
Reard ...... 837 11 0 .,.. 1,388 2 2 .,. 00616 0 
Gooch ...... 036 46... 1207 49 ... 56615 4 
Porter ...... 74911 1... 144414 9 .,, 541711 
Hayward* 72443 8 . 134815 3 .., 51401 3 
Hounsom — 1,348 18 3 ... 85115 0 
* Accepted 
For extension, transepts, and chancel to Emmanue 
c , Clifton, Bristol :— 
ven £2,724 0 0 
Davis & 80D .crcccsscersescoccersorres 2,065 0 0 
DUE s.cocdiptucsteniinagisiinnsapateten . 2,623 0 0 
Jones .. 2,650 0 0 
‘Wilkins 2,200 0 0 
Diment ( pted) 1,879 0 0 








For alterations to the Reliance Assurance Office, King 
William-street, City. Mr. Fred. Chancellor, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Curtis & Son :— 


pO eae £1,716 0 0 
gE RE REARS Ae sensbacsen 1,575 0 0 
Hill & Sons (accepted) ........... . 1,556 0 0 





For building pair of villas, for Mr. Morton, on lot 10, 
“The Elms,”  obedwy Mr. John BR. Collett, arcbi- 
tect 





For enclosing Hailsham Cattle Market, Sussex, R. 5. 









Maaweg, architect :— 

risford ,.... £1,016 6 0 
Robson .. 917 4 0 
Thomp - 875 0 0 
Stonestreet naiead 806 5 0 





For warehouse, Upper Thames-street, for Messrs. Wal- 
ter Macfarlane & éo. Quantities supplied by Mr. B. 
Ovenden Harris :— 
































Piper & Wheeler,...cororccsssse-re . £3,940 0 0 
SS pet. Ls 3,799 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ,.........0..6 8,308 0 0 
rass 00 
Gammon & Sons (aceepted)...... 3,177 0 0 
For a pair of houses in Tufnell Park, Holloway. Mr. 
George Truefitt, architect :-— 

Brass 00 
PRUNE . ccameisiviantitimnanagneanianies 2,425 0 0 
Hensh 2,394 0 0 
Sharman 2,380 0 0 
Carter ... 2,340 0 0 
Bishop vies 0 8 
isho 2,265 

Dimedale 2,260 0 0 
Ennor (aecepted).....,....0 aR 2,192 0 0 





For alterations and new front at No. 41, Western-road 





Brighton. Mr. Tuppen, architect :-— 
Anscombe & Newnham........ sereeee £485 0 0 
Lockyer 435 0 0 
Bruton ....... saeestheasaanaiiniins oes he 
Kemp (accepted),..eocc.ssersesssseesee , 354 0 0 





For rebuilding the Oxford Music Hall, in the New-road, 
Brighton. Mr, Tuppen, architect :— 
Lockyer ...ccese.0a0 di adele eamatennias £79 0 0 
Anscombe 
Dean & Di 
For alterations at the Ship Inn, Newhaven, Mr. 
Tuppen, architect ;— 


Davey 
Lower & Bimmonds ,........0000... 286 0 
Boste aenenenanninnvenogemtine 


Holloway & fon... .ccscccee, 190 15 
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= 
For additions to house at 
Notts, for Miss Ward. 
Fretwell ( 


Winthorpe, near Newark, 
canes San , architect :— 
16 0 


m-road, Hight Houses—Mr. H, Baxter states 
ar ue tender hes been wovepted, 


EE 
—— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Telocipedes.—Cam any of your readers inform me where I can ob- 
tain particulars as to velocipedes J. D. J. We have noticed them 
in a Cheap:iae shop, aad also in ome close to the burnt building in 


Leicester square 

W. A. L. (with reference to the Whitworth Scholarship, Live rpool 
College, he should apply to the College ‘as to conditions, Mr. Whit- 
worth himself puts no obstacles in the way of any candidate). — 
B. W.B.—R. & M.—H. & Co.—W. J. M—Mr. B.~J. H. #.—R. 0. H.— 
Dr. A. G.—J. B--W. O.—H, WN. H—Mr. 8.—B. B.—G. T.—A. & Co.— 
Rev. V. H.—Dr. C—L, A. BW. P. G.—8ir W. D.—T. P.—A, M.— 
J. B—P. B. H.-H. B—M. A, B—E. B.—H. B—C. BI—C. & C~ 
B—R. & Som.—-L H L—-E B F.—H. B.G—H. W.—G, & V.— 
CJ. -T. W.—L. G.—Messrs. 0'0.—T. H.—@. 2 W.—W, & Soma— 
B R—B. K. B.~C. RH. B.~J. BP. B. BB. C. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and addrem of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


eee eneeenenees 

















CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. | Stee 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved for clock-making, at 
the Manafactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
farnish to clergymen, ee and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of aw oe oy: 
tion of Horological Machines, especially cath 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any neues 
of bells. A let on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the | 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 265, Old, 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749. 





WHEREAS it has come to our knowledge 
that unauthorized persons represent themselves 
as agente for 
CHAPPUIS’ PATENT DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS, 
We hereby beg to CAUTION the public that 
none are representa’ 
produce printed forms of orders, nor shall we) 
hold ourselves responsible for the good manu- 
factare of Reflectors unless authenticated by our 
trade-mark. 
P. E. CHAPPUIS & CO., 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of - eareaaeaaal 
Patents for omry | 7 
No. 69, Fleet-street, April 25 


JUST PATENTED—2s. 6d.—The ALEX AN. 
DRA FAMILY PRINTING PRESS, fitted with | 
Types, Ink, Pads, Pricker, Frames, de. including | 
every necessary for printing es Pro- 
grammes, Diaries, Notes, Cards, Labels, and 
every description of Printing required in private 
life. It is cleanly and simple in operation, | 
forms an elegant ornament of every-day useful. | 
ness, and can be worked with ease by a lady. 
Delivered i in London, 2s. 10d. Packed in wooden 
box and booked to any address in the country, | 
38.—Post-order or stamps to J. & W. MURRAY, 
21, Little Welbeck-st. Cavendish-sq. London, W. 














ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


menerneniniaa iiemesaianeetnmmemnnnanis adjoin- 

i ing Hammersmith Bridge, on the Surrey side, and Messrs. Cowan, 

& Son's extensive Soxp-works, with » river frontage of about 850 

- a TCS SPE En ae Send Speculators 
asm 


Missi. GADSDEN, ELLIS, & SCORER 


will SRLL by AUCTION, st the MART, 
Bank of of Eagand, on , WEDNESDAY JULY at TWO, ia Fifty 
Lote, Tweive Acres Acres of very valuable PRERHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
cal ng SO oa nal ee ee eee 
¥ 
speculators. There is also { Kc 0 





inf an important feature, as thfe open! of the beldige up the river 
Paritane . Will bring this 





Valuable Oak and Fir “road, Forest-hill. Keat. 

ESSRS. ( OWEN ‘& FON SON will SELL by 
Day, nee ION, close to the RAILWAY STATION, on WEDN 
cak Paes, (2.17, 1868, at 1Wo ps per 600 OAK POSTS, 12,000 cleft 
oak tpoken aud sc ‘ seb fell ove P 


tails, and other Aber 
Ah, lee, and Forest-bill, Kent, 





Auetion on 
Private 


tives of our firm who do not | foes 


4to. half bound in moroe 


VILLA AND COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, 


he tenes aburban Residenees 
illes and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen 
senteneumen with oceasional a Tee 
every case a statement of tbe evtusl cont te aie 


recently erected, with » fall descriptive notice of exch building, 


Arehitee 
Details, The buildings are fallp Soouthon ant ep 


BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 





1h CuAWUaSY —**Hervey +. Chapman.”—Manchester, Township 
ot Anfwick ~'o Capital, Baldor 8 —1 portant Sale of Pree 
pol Masson howe, Chet Hen, and etigie Bulag, Land 
‘oO 


HINNOOK, GALSWORTHY & CHIN- 


BO we instructed to SELL by 4cvens, = the appro- 
of the Vice-Chancellor Sir John adge to whose 
Court this cause is attached, at the CLARESCR worst. at 
wag —¥. Manchester, on one the 16th uy of JUNE, at R 
= afternoon, valuabree FREEHOLD 
RSTATES, iidiyg Land, aed Chief Rents: comprising 
House, Ardwick, Manchester, with stabling, —— on gar- 
dens, altogether” 4,678 squire from the 
turpike-road from Stockport to Munchester, —%e = 
tion of Benjamia Nicholls, esq as yearty tenant, 
per annum ; Upton House, vith stabling, outbuildings, and 
ee ary ing altogether 3 578, square yards offiand, in the occapation of 


@ atbuiluings, ia Ardwick-terrace, containing 
altogether 1, 000 equare yards of land, and producing 80¢. per aanum ; 
thirty-six plots ef Freehold ing from about 
600 yards to 1,500 yards each plot, fronting and lyiny between ths 
Hyde-road, Devonshire-strect, ond the Stockport turnpike-road, 
within a mile and a ha'f of the Royal Exchange, Monchester ; nine 
Freehold Chief-rents, of 642. 17s. 15%. 8s. 8d. 134. Lis. 63. 211 11s. Bd, 
4°27 232. 7s. 52. 15s, Gd. 114. 7, 6d. and 19 13+. respectively secured 
land situate io Devonshire street. H »ward-street, and Tivertoa- 
street, and frovuting the Stockport and Hyde turnpike-roads.— Par- 
ticulars and conditions of -ale ae be had of Messrs, PARKER. 
——s, & PARKERS, Solici tord-row, London ; 
Messer. GREGORY, ROWCLIFFES & RAWLE, BSoltchors, 1. sed- 
ford- hg London ; of 
Boticitors, 41, Bloomabury<q 
& MUNBY, Solicitors, Manchester; Dr. Ss0UTH 
Manchester ; Messrs, PRNNNINGTON & BRIDGEN, Architects 
Essex chatnbers, Wanchester ; and of Mewrs. CHLN- 
NOCE, GALSWORTRHY, & hig te at Auctioneers, 11, Waterloo- 
placd, Pall-asall, Londow.—H. FP. CHURCH, Chief Clerk. 


IN CHANCERY.—“ Hervey v. Slack.”~M snchester and Salford, 
fe a come of ae? & hea Yer Buiiders, F ad ethers 
suable 

CHIN NOE GA Lv WORTHY Y, and 

CHINNOOK are iustructed to SELL by AUCTION, ‘with the 
probation of the Vice-Chancellor Sir John Stuart, the Jadge to 

a cn ten this cause is attached, at the Clarence Hotel, pe Res 

gardens, Manchester, on TUKSDAY,JONE 16, at POUR for FIVE 

ia the & valuab’e FREEHOLD PROP *RTY, in 
Soaninotenn. Manchester ; oo. of the Swan Ian, and 

warehouse adjoining. now product >g an atnual rental of £188, and 

— to the payment of two several chief reats of £2 17s. each per 


“ae | a Preehold Dwelling-house and Cellars, situate in Travis- 
street, Manchester, producmmy £23 8. per anaum, subjec: to a chief 
Teut ef £2 ls. per annum. 

Also 2,149 s,uare yards of valushle Freehold Land, at Pendleton, 
with ab u-e avd buildings thereon, producing £30 per annua, sub- 


Turnbull, as yearly tenant, at 1101 annem ; three 
er ject to a chief rent of £9 7s 3d. per annum. 


Also @ valuabie Preehoid Howe and Cellar No. 17, Cook street. 
rao producing £22 2s. per aunum, subject toa chief rent of 17s, 3d, 

f aunum., 

Also a valuable Freehold Dwelling-house, No. 36, Gravel-lane, Sal- 
ford; Two Houses and 8 beps, in Greengate, Salford, aud, Twenty-four 
Freehold Chief Rents, amounting together to 
a aw well secured on 


£22 lév. 64. and £25 lds. 6d well secured upom property in Miller. 
street, Manchester, and 706 squace — of valuable Leasehold 

Land, in Muller-street, with six houses and shops thereon, producing 
£1.6 per avnaoum ; held for the residue of a term of 99 years from 
the 25th day of March, 1803, at @ ground reat of £135 7s 44, thus 
leaviag « well -secured profit rental of £106 Iie. ild. per acnum. 

—Piansfand particulars whereof, and conditions of sale, may be had 
gratis of Messrs. Parker, Rooke, & Parkers, Solicitors, 17, B-dford- 
row. Loudon; of Mesers. Gregory, Rowcliffes, & Rawle, Solicitors, 
No.1, Badford- -row, Loudua ; of Messrs, coreg Watson, & Em- 
met, Solicit ry-square, London ; of Messe. Hum- 








PIMLICO.— By Order of the Bx —Po Batid Desiers, aad 
Others.—A small quantity of Se planks, saud- 
bins, and useful stuff for a Bricklayer or Builder, 

\ R. WARD will ‘SELL the above by 

AUCTION, in One TUESPAY, 16th inst. at 

TWELVE o'clock, on the VACA GRomND eal'ed. Bessberto’-piace, 

| near Gun-terrace, Pimlico.—For further particaiars, apply at his 

Offices, 19, Ciapham-road-p'ac*, near Kennington Caarch, 3, 


TRINDSBURY, Kent.—To 
ESSRS. KIDWELL&SON ‘will SELL by 
AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17th, 1368, at TWO 
o'clock precisely, at Horne-street Brick-fields, near Roches'er, Kent, 
500,000 good sound STOCK and PLAVE BRICKS, bolted and sorted, 
in convenient lute, and pear to water carriage. —Catalogues of the 
Auctioneers, R t 


et, 











London Lands Rotate, Reigate —Sites for Villas, Shope, amd for « 
ME. JOHN LEES bas been favoured with 


instructions to LET by AUCTION, at the WHITE HART 
HOTKL, Reigate, on FRIDAY, JULY 3rd, at THREE for FOUR 
o’cloek, in lots, the PORTIONS of the above ESTATE lying between 

-lane and the Railway,and intersected by wide and well-made 
roads. to which the several posses considerable frontage. 
prepay feet apne villa residene-s, and in other part for 
shops ; and from the proximity of the wwn, and the great increase 
of building, it ie believed that a good opening exists for trading pur- 
poses. One plot (being the only one to be permitted) will be ret out 
for « tavern, thus affording a firet-rate opportuaity for brewers and 
others to establish a large and lucrative ousiness.—Particulars may 
be had of G. ©. MORRISON, Beg, Solicitor, Reijate; Messrs. MOR- 
RIBON READ, Soletvers, 38, Poultry. London, K.C.; and of 
Mr. Au tioneer and B Estite Agent, Reigate. 


VOTES FOR THE COUNTY OF BUCKS — Must eligible Freehold | 
Building Land, in sites suitable for Villas, whieh are much in 
request ie the neighboerhood situstein — Field, Great Mar- | 
low, Bucks, ciose to the intended Muariow Rail way Satiou, and | 
witbia a few minutes’ walk of the river Tome. TO Be BOLD 
BY AUCTION, by 

OLLS & LAWRENCE, at the 
CROWN HOTEL. MARLOW, on TUESDAY, JUNE 23rd, 1868, 
at FWO o'clock in the afternoon, TWELVE PLO1S of traty valuable 

BUILDING LAND, each heviog a good fromtage and a lon, = - 

Particu'ars aid Conditions of , with Plans, ma, be be ontained 

| RALPH sPIcer, Solicitor, 5, Stapie Inn, London; BR. ay 

Esq. Solicitor ; and of the Aucthoasers Marlow. 


To Engineers, Harbour M “l-w ~ +) je ~—To BB 
£0LD by AUCTION | 














ME JAY, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
17th, 


bo at THREE for FUUR o'cl wk, as ae now hes 
alongside Mr. W Basham’s Shipwright Wharf, Msdon, Essex, a very 
capital DREDGER, fitted with a 10-horse power ho: zontal high- 
pressure engime om cast irom bed plates, vertical tubalar b der, | 
dredging machinery on cast iron frame, 16 backets, and ladder 24 
feet in jeneth, wits winches, chaias, anc .ors,and all other necessary | 
| fittiogs, The Dredger has beea recensly eugaged ia lag the | 
| upper part of the river Blackwater, aud is capabie of dredging fa | | 
water from 4 feet 6 inches to 14 feet, and filing # 45-tom barge ia 
minutes, 


THIRD SALK—WES? WORTHING, »USSEX.—' esirabdie Freehold 
Building Sites, adapted for the erection of hands. me first-class 
marsiona, Vilas, and terraces, with frontages to the South Parade, 
and Grand Eepianade facing the sea, Grand —— aa road, 
eon, aa = — Valarie, and sea view, 

in the district of West 

MESSRS: HIDE& PATCHING will SELL 

by AUCTION, at the WEST WORTHING HOTEL, West 
Worthing, on SATURDAY, the 27th of JUNE, 1868, at TWu o'clock 
in the afternoon yreckely (by opder of the "Directors of the West 

Worthing lo Limit), @ series of FOUR very 

valuabie PLOTS of PaRaoLd GROUND, in twenty-nine ae 

being the east centre of the Comp ‘es very acheme 
for the laying out of the Estate Hack plot has veen carefuliy sub- 











:] deem 





admit of easy increwse of area by p 
it desirable se te do, 
West W has become world-wide in reputation, and ranks | 
in public estimafion as one of the chief watering places of the coast. 
Directors, who are ever anxious not only to render it salubcious 


4, Bioomaba 
hrys & Munby, S ticiters, Maucuester ; of Dr. Boutham, Solicitor, 
anchester ; of ~~ Penningt»m & Bridgen, ‘Architects and Sur- 
veyors, Easex-chaw bes, Manehester; and of Messrs CHINNOCK, 
GALSWOKTHY, & CHINNOUK, Anetion-ers, 11, Waterivo-place, 
Pali-mail, Loudoa,—H. F. CHCKCH, Chief Cierk. 





EDMONTON, Middlesen —With possessi-n, capital Freehold Family 
Residencs, pearly 12 acres = fieely timbered, park4iks Laad, in a 
London-road, tithe and land-tax 
free ; soma ame waik Ana station, 7} miles from City, eligible 
aud sp cially yp the attention of 
estate that may be 
rents, the hand being ripe 

fur immediate subdivisten into 


ys 

E3sR8. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 
4 FARMER will BBL, « at the ast, on TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 
ac TWO, in one lot, the old RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, Hyde 
House : comprising a spacious family residenee, with 5 bed- -Fooma, 
dining, drawing, moruing, aad belitard rooms, library, out-offices 5, 
Stables, coach-houses, wailed garden, peach and posting oe con- 
servatoery, Vimery, orchard, shrubberies, lawus lake, aad a park 
enclvsure, nearly 12 acres, adorned with shrubs and flue old ‘etna 
articuiars of Messrs. MERBD'TH, LUCAS, & MEGRDITH, 8, New- 
sq aare, Liucoln’s-.aa ; of A. UHEBIE, sq, Soleiter, Hay, Brecone 

shire ; and at 80, Cheapside. 





LEICE3T#R-SQUATE —A valuable Freehold Property, covering an 
petite bal area of 8,220 am | and bp Sa ee My for a large 
tor first- Dusiuess 


blic building or 
ESSKS. ‘DEBEN HAM, “TEWSON, & 
FARGER (iu covjuaction with heue, HOFMAN e 80) 
prepare ahem & aes JUNE 3, ot TWO (unicss 
an vcceptabdle « be previous ¥ made by private voutract), the 
valuabie vRaRnOLD PROPER: Y, comprising No. 30, Leicester- 


Square, aiso fos. 51 and 52, .» aud 
L-icester-court, the whote forming one undivided otock, havieg a 





to we 
feet, exteuoing entirely through 
a similar fromag-, en occupying a most important ptiios, within 
eo few hundred yards ef the Ch ~d on the 

borders of the most freqaent: d W~-si-end th 
of A. DREW, B-q. Solicitor 2, Raymona’s- ae Gray’s-inn ; 
Messrs. HOFMAN & BON, 4, Castic-stree", L-ic ster--quare ; =—9 
Messrs. Do BENHAM, TEWSON, & FARMER, 89, Oneapside. 





CROYDON, with nae gery Merwe = and 
Land, in Glucester-road Croydon S.acion. 
KSSRS. DEBENHAM, “TEWSON, & 
} FARMER will SRLL, at the MART, on THURSDAY, 
UY 2ad,at TWO, im lots, HOPE COPTAGS, seven rooms, 
two conservatories, large gecden ; aad Three Pio's of ettgi vie 
Buakding Land, having frontages of 40 ft. 40 ft. and 34 ft. respec- 
of from 100 ft. to 200 ft.—Particular+ of Messrs. 


tively, 44 * 
BLAKE & 8HEA, Solicitors, 5, Arthur-street Hast ; of A. G. BLAKE, 
. Suticiter, George-street, Cruyton ; aud at 8), Crea psiste. 





W0OD-G REEN.—Freehold Building Land, in a choice position on 
the summit of the pili, with fromtage to vhs main road, and 
withia «a few minates’ waik of Alexandra Pars and Wov.-green 
ben nc Station, in the centre of a favourite and repidly enlarging 


i ESSKS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FARMER will SBLL, at the MARE, o2 TORSDAY 
JULY 14, at TWO, NIvSTREN PLOTS of valuabie FREEHO 
BUILDING LAND, adjotniog the pleasare grounds of Westbury 
House, Chrte’s-biul, Wood-green. Three picts oa the man ro#i have 
from:ages of about 45 [t. each, wits depth- averaging 134 feet The 
| pesidue will be set out im picts of 31 feet fromtage each, with an 
average depth of 140 feet. The whole will be found suitable for 
ge Neer i pes Apa my Baste dy Ha ou 
this locality there us « great and ra 
Cards of the Auctioneers, 80, Ch upside. 


HACKNBY ROAD, near Shore ‘itch Churen.—To Timber Mercusuts, 
Builders, Cabiuetmakers, &e. 


R. J. L. STAUY has been favoured with 








divided into sites, varying in frontage a and size, — 80 arranged as to | a instructions from Messrs. Samps .B, 
, shou. i 


B, Boothers (1m conse) uence 

¢, a dissovtioa of pariuersuip', we SELL by aUCTIuN, on the 
REMISES, the whole of th-ic vaiuabile and carefully selected 
St0Um of & TIMBER MERCHANT: consisting of about 100,000 
| Plank. , deals, and battens, 50),0v0 feet of moulding of every deserip- 
| tion, 50,000 Jeet of mahogany in logs, plauks, and a ee 
BR &) ok- 





The 
and attractive, are also inteat em further permanent imp: 
urch accommodation, and to secure waich they have 

par pee ke echaeerwligs ——- for the erection of achareh | 
ex a toad, as being central 
- Degen Ay acceastbte from a' ~ A ef the disuriet, 

whole of the Plow are admirably adapte' for the erection of | 
superior class mansions and detached villas (:ouch in requisition) for | 
terraced properties. The subsoil is good; the water supply both | 


deemed ; and local taxes very 
tages they will be submitted to the publie for speculative or for an 
pond inv.s*ment of capital. 

The tithe rent charge wi/l be apportioned upon each lot, at the 
expense of each respective purchaser. Tae otek will be soli uader 
the usual conditions for the protection of the neighbouring pr - 
ies, and the mutual interests of the vendors aud 
and conditions of :a'e, may be had of Messrs, 





d table-woo, 2 0U0 -yuares of prepared flooring 

nesses, lattice work, match living, laths, oak posts, palings, die 
sqQares, well-bUUt Van, wagoNue:, ac. trotly and trucks, circular 
-wheel, and the usual item: of a timber mnnanets 


saw bench, fly- 
trade,—The Lease of these eXteasive Premises, with stages 
trade appl shortly be offered for Sale at the Auction 


will 
— or waa ane notice will be giveo. The remainder of the 

bove Stock will be Sold on FUSSDAY, JUNE 16th, 1868, at Bi. EVEN 
for TWELVE o'clock Fn mye —Oa —~ the saturday snd Monday 


Previous ; Otfice, 19 and 20, Oid- street- 
road, London, Re. 
CAMDEN n> Builders, pane, Cabinet Makers, 


Me. LEREW will SELL by AU cTION, 


Uamden-terraee, wear the Ot 
her ‘0. Bog pe North-Lomdon pene - by 
ptue and yellow 











jars, plans, 
BURCHELL. Solicitors, Sauctuary, Weetmiuscer, 8 W. ; of 
RICHARY BUMUNDS, Esq. roiicitor, Wortham, ; of CHARLES 
ELEY, Esq. at the Omces of the Company, 5, Westminster-cham- 
eeestnctent, aw. ; Me. C. W. JOHNSON, Resident sur- 
Worthiag ; at West Worthing Hotei ; wake of 
Auctioncer aad Bstate Agents, 





peer HIDK & PatOmiNe. A 
street and Warwick-street, W. 





Tina Woolwich, June 10, 1808. 


pa 


u TWELVE for ONE vo ock, 800 

Day, JUN lat, Degman ef flo ring, 10,000 fevt qu 2000 
mahogany, 1,000 feet ¢ m bu« rd, maton ae dry cat ae 0 
du aus at ens, 184 pune doves, m uidings, 200 seaffuld-poles, 


5 cet, nails, toves, s2 p fteings, bd 
Auction Offices, # Cardington-street, Hamnyetend-road, N.W., 
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HE PRAOTICE of ENGINEERING 
FIELD WORK, containing LAND & HYDRAULIC, HYDRO. 

GRAPHIC and SUBMARINE, SURVEYING avd LEVEL! ING, 
DEEP SEA EOUNDINGS, the USE of SURVEYING and LEVEL- 
LING In8TRU MENTS, BAROMETERS and THERMOMETERS for 
Explorieg Levels, a COMPLETE TRRATI:E on SETTING OUT 
CURVES, on WATERWORKS, DISTRIBUTION of WATER in 
TOWNS, GAUGING — SEWERS, SEWAGE, and IRRI- 
GATION. By W. D. HASKOL', CE 
43 Plates and the A Woodeuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 22 4s. 
Publishers, S ATCHLEY & CO. 106, Great Rasseli-street, W.C. 





Now ready. 
HE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with 
their correct Value in English Currency. Six copies ie free 
by post on receipt of two penny stamps.—Address, T, ROBERTS & 
CO. 8, Crane-conrt, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
This Day, with - new oo Tea 7 and numerous 


[tHE LIFE E of G GEORGE ‘STEPHENSON 


and of his son ROBERT STEPHENSON ; comprising also & 
History of the Invention and Introduction of "the Railway Loco- 


motive. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged. ening also the Third 
Vv won of “ Lives of jae, 
yy the same Auth 


SECOND EDITION—-THE. HUGUENOTS 


in England and Ireland. 8Svo. 16s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Square 14mo. cloth gilt, bevel boards, 3s. ; Post free, 3s. 3d. 


TESPER SONGS : Poems, chiefly devo- 
tional. “ Amongst which will be ‘found many of a superior 
order.”— Observer. 
“Poems that will earn respect for the author from numerous 
readers.”— Public Opinion. 
Londoa: W. FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-ctreet. 





Published at 51. 5a. now offered for 32 13s. 6d. 
THE GaEAT PATTERN BOOK OF ORNAMENT AND 


DECORATION. 

HE GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT. 
By OWEN JONES. 

Dlustrated by —— from various Styles of Ornament. 
¢ Hundred and Twelve Plates. 

One Volume tne rial 4to. extra cloth, gilt edges. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
B. QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 





NEW WORK BY — hg me Cc. om 
Just Pablished, Part L. 


XAMPLES of MODERN. STEAM, AIR, | <> 

and GAS ENGINES, of the most approved types, as cuglayed 

for pump'ng, for driving y, for! and for agricul- 

ture, minutely and practically described. illustrated by working | 

drawings, and embodying a critical account of all projects of recent 
improvement in furnaces, boilers, and — 

By JOHN BUURNE, C.E, 
Author of a “ Treatise on the Steam-engine,” &c. 

*,* To be continued monthly, and completed in twenty-fuur parts, 
price 2s. 6d. each, fo i one volume, illustrated by about 50 Plates 
and about 400 Woodeu 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 











0 BUILDERS. —MONEY ADVANCED 
7 as the work proceeds, by the Builders and General Advance 
Association (Limited).— Particulars and forms of application may be 
obt.ined of the Secretary.—Offices, 110, Cannon-street. 





O CAPITALISTS.—PARTNERSHIP in 
BUILDING TRADE.—By the retirement of a Partner ina 
well-established firm in the Metropolis, an eligible opportunity is 
mted or the safe INVESTMENT of fr m 15,0002. to 20,0007, The 





capital will be secured on the stock-in-trade aud business premises, 
which are advantageously sitnated. The profits upon the average of 
the last three years are such as to afford an adequat- and liberal 
return for the investment. A knowledge of the business is desirable, 
bet not essential —Apply, by letter only, to Messrs. HOLLINGS- 
WORTH, TYEE MAN, & GRFEN, 4, East India-avenue, Lea‘enhall- 
ne. None but principals or their solicitors will be treated with. 





BITECTS AND OTHERS. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS 


COLOURED for Competition or Exhibition; Perspectives, 
Designs, Sketches, or Finished and Working Drawings prepared from 
rovgh sketches or ivstructions. First-rate ref-rences from eminent 
men.— Address, ARTIST, 6, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane. 


LERK WANTED, at a DECORATOR’S 


and UPHOLSTERER’S One well accustomed to Bailders’ ac- 
counts would be preferred.—Apply by letter to Messrs. C. No. 14, 
Wigmore-street, W. 


()ENAMENTAL DESIGNER.—An expe- 


rienced Person required to SET OUT WORK in Stone, Wood, 
and Iron for Workmen ; also to make fivished drawings for Exhi- 
b tion. -_s further particulars, apply by letter, to T. H. 4, Regent- 


ty 


PERSPECTIVES Drawn and Ooloured 


Mr. GEORGE NATTRESS, 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST, 
No. 3, Lansdown Cottages, Lansdown-place, South Lambeth. 


LDERS, DECORATORS, &, 


({ILDERS: thoroughly experienced i in House 


Work, may be OBTAINED at th = en ll, 
Ian, Bienheim-steps, Oxford- street. — Addzess ts to th r laa 


Te EMPLOYERS of CARVERS.— 


Information may be had regsrding the trade vr ha in 
the Secretary of the Wood Carvers’ Societ .— Address, W OA 
34, Shamrock-street, Glasgow. 4 se 


H ASTINGS HIGHWAY DISTRICT. — 


APPOINTMENT of DISTRICT SURVEYOR.—Perso: = 
sious of becoming CANDIDATES for the OF FICE of SURVEYOR of 
the above district are requested to forward their APPLICATIONS 
for such Office, to be Teceived by me, on or before the 15th JULY 
a “To Hastings Highway 

in the Lenderitine 7 ~y party applyiug, must state his 
age and his preseut and suoviews occupation, and be accou, panied 

as and In a4 

to the duties required by the Highway Law, the Surveyor Fun oon 
form the duties oe to the office appearing by the regula- 
tions adopted by the Board. The district comprises thirty-two 
pariches, lying withia the Petty Sessional divisons of Hastings, Rye. 
and Battie, in East Sussex, and contains about 225 miles of tne y. 
N.B.—The boroughs of Kye aud Hastings, and the parish of of Bate 
are not oon oe in the “ Highway District.” Salary 2457. per 
abbom, payabie quarterly. Tne person a ted must 
whole time to the duties of the aie, oul akan as st devote Bie | 
ticabie (subject to the approval of the Board) at the central part of 
the district. He must _ bond with two or more approved 
sureties, or with an authorized Guarantee Society, in the sum of 

The pames and address of the p Proposed sureties, or of the 
Society, must be stated in the application for the above office. 
The party a,pomnted may probably be required to enter on his 
@uties by the 29th September next. The Board reserve the power of 
































To BUILDERS. —A practical SUR- 

VEYOR (formerly Genera Lo fider’s 
firm), undertakes a'l ahawouns ts SORVEYING. preparing of 
Plans, Working avd Detail Drawings, Fpecifications, takiug out 
Quantities, Estimating, Making out and Settling Builders’ — 
on very reasonable terms.—Address, G M. 85. Bolsover-street, W. C. ; 
91, Leighton-road, Kentish Town ; 12, Turrett-grove, Lark-hall- lane, 
Clapham ; 10, Farm-street, Notting-bill. 


QURVEYS MADE, and PLANS GOT UP, 


& on the most reasonable rs big Wonld take an pda tn 
Served his articles to a civi engineer. Weil up ia Tows-work, ant 
is a thoroughly gooi draughtsman. The highest references. —Ad- 
dress, A. B, C. Post-office, Kenaington-cross, 8.E. 








T ARCHITECTS, 
YOMPETITION DRAWINGS made from 
ROUGH SKETCHES, perspectives tinte?, and temporary 
AB in every branch of the profession.—Apply to M N. care of 
Housekeeper, Chandos-chambers, 22 Buckingham-street, St- and. 





ANTED, in the South of England, a 

Competent ‘and Energetic GENERAL FOREMAN {no others 

need apply) —Apeiz. by letter only, stating trade, wages required, 

and references, Cc. C. care of Davies & Co. Advertising Agents, 
Finch-lane, Combi 

WANTED, in a month’s time, by a steady 

experienced Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN 

of JOINERS, or would take Piece Work, Age 33. Good references 

as to character and »bility.— Address, VERITAS, Post-office, Brixton- 

roed, Brixton, 8. 


\ 7] ANTED, in the Establishment of a 
| London Builder and Contractor, a thoroughly experienced 
| PRIME COST CLERK: must have filled a «imilar situation.— Address, 

with references, terms, and where last engaged, No. 804, Office of 
“The Builder.” 


WANTED, a thoroughly good GRATNER 


and WRITER, fer a Permanency.—Apply to SMITH, BRO- 
THERS, 28, Gold-street, Northampton. 


W ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a DRAW- 

ING CLERK, on a Temporary Engagement. Must be well 
versed in all branches of architectural drawing ~—Address, stating 
age and salary required, W. C. 81, Robert-street, Chelsea, 8. W. 




















must write a good band, and be quick st figures.—Address, 
in own handwriting, to B A. care of Brown & Standfast, Adver- 
tisir 7 Agents, 4, Little George-street, Westminster Abbey. 


Ww )ANTED, in an Architect’s and Sur- | engra 
veyor's Office, a GENERAL ASSISTANT. Mast be compe- 

tent toa anak and bill quantities, and measure accounts, and be a 

fair drau, htsman —Apply. stating references and salary sousiees. ¥i . 4 








| letter only, L. G. care of Davies & Co. Advertising Agents, Finc 


Jane, Corn’ .il 


WANs TED, a practical PLUMBER, one 

who can ait up his :ime in wage 3 and glazing, and take 
charge of three or four men, materials, &c.—Apply, stating wages 
required for a permanency, and address of last employer, to WM. 
HUBBARD, Contrsctor, East Dereham, Norfo'k, 


PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, sy a West-End Firm, a tho- 


roughly good PLUMBER, one who has had great ex- 
perience in all kinds of repairs and jobbing work. None but those 
whose character will bear the strictest scrutiny as to honesty, 
sobriety, and punctuality, need apply. To a suitable man the 
situation wo be permanent.—Address, 790, Office of “The 
Builder.” 








WANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK. — He | 


ee 


TO BUILDERS A 
ANTED, a RE-1 ENGAGEMENT, 1 
a Young Man, as ESTIMATOR and MEASURER, or Assist. 
ant ditto. Is a thorough bookkeeper, and well up in fg 
taking Bele ost emi eer A ge curity if required, 
erences from employers, — Stracey’s Libra 
Hanover-place, Regent’s-park, N.W. itis a 3, 


Waste, "by yas Aavetions, a RE. 


ENGAGEMENT y, CL¥RK or TIME CREP — Address 
H. Stracey’s Library, Hanover-place. Park o 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

teal Man, a RE-ENGAGEMEN ° as WALKING PORE. 

MAN, cueex of WORKS, or to take Oba'ge of a Job, Is a good 

drau, gbtaman, estim tor, and measurer, and can tuke Gattquentities, 

Joiver by trade, Asod 36, references as to ability, &o— 
Address, A. B, 5, Saxon-road North, Bow. 


AND SURVEYORS. 


ARCHITECTS 
ANTED, by he Youth ' (aged 17) leaving 
Schoo ont in his Third§ Session at South Kensi; ny 
SITUATION an an Office. Is wil to make bimself generally 
usefal,— Address, J. R. Mr. Pawsey, News-agent, 27, Exeter-street, 
Slosne-street, 8. W. 


ANTED, by a respectable and well- 

educated YOUT aged 17; a SITUATION as JUNIOR 

CLERK in a Ruilder’s Office. We i 14 years’ experieuce —Apply 
to W. C. Post-office, Colchester. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


MANAGER, ” or FOREMAN, of PLUMBERS and PAINTERS, 
For references, &c. address, 733, Office of “ The Baiider.” 


TO BU —— > PLUMBERS, de. 
Wan the Advertioes, who is a 
ruined, 
ctherwineor Aig ge 


~ Ba a or JOB. piecework or 
F. 37, we hd Walworth-road, 8,8. 























references if required — 





TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


MANAGING FOREMAN of WORKS, Clerk of Works, or 
as General Foreman and Manager to ° —, Builder. Isa tho- 
roughly practical man, experienced in the general conducting of 
works, measuring, drawing, & Good references as to ability and 
character.—Address, A. J. Portaea Cottage, Ordmance-road, Houns- 
low, Middlesex. 





TO BUILDERS AND 


Worcrgrcen by a Young ‘Man, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT as CLERK. 
— Address, 





to 
M. Post-offive, Newark, Notts. 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL or yg? DOOR FOREMAN, by a practica! Man 
er by trade oS Firet-ciass references from present and 
former employers. ‘0 objection to the country.—Address, J, H. M. 
15, University-street, Totteaham-court-road. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
steady pRicktAvER, & SITUATION as FOREMAN ; or 

Brickwork by the Piece ; used to large and difficult =. Gon 
reference.— Address, A. B. 54, Norfoik-road, Essex-roai, Islington, N. 





WATER COMPANIES AND GAS WORKS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION in . WATER COMPANY or GAS COMPANY, as 
| MAIN and SERVICE LAY&R and rliTER ; would have no objec- 
| tion to undertake the t and repsire of a small water 








\ ANTED, in the Office of an Architect 


y; a good know! of engine and pumping machinery, 
having filled a similar situatioa. Can have first-ciaas test monials 
water Address, 





and | Surveyor, ha well-qualified GENERAL ASSISTANT, 
Must be a good and poe 
Address, J. H. 8. Messrs. Carter & Bromley, 23, Royal Exchange. 


\ ANTED, a SHOP FOREMAN of 


JOINERS. . avely {oy letter only) to SCRIVENER & 
WHITE, Builders, 8, Fitzroy-road, Regent's Park. 


ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a YOUTH, 


accustomed to tracing, writing a good hand, and one who 
would makr himself generally useful —Addreas, sta and 
salary required, W. C. i. Robeut-street, Chelsea, 8.W. 


WANTED, by a CARPENTER and 














frow kas and com panies, — 737, Office of ‘The 
Butider.” 
ANTED, the MANAGEMENT of 


WORKS ov an yore or @ Situation witha Surveyor, 
by a CLEsK of WORKS, aged 32.—Address, B. F, 34, Robert-street, 
Hampstead-road, N W. 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Carpenter by trade. Aged 3. 
Good references.—J. L. Post-office, 424, Mie end-road. 





TO CAKVE&S AND STATUARY MASONS. 


J) ANEED to APPRENTICE, a YOUTH, 
e415. A small premium cin be von. — Adare, with 
full sautotien. Wi. L. 122, Upper Kenningtou-lan 





JOINER, permanent EMPLOYMENT, at day 
Terms moderate.” Aged 2—-Address, 778, Office of The : Bender" 





TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL or SHOP FOR*MAN. Good references. Country 
not objected to.— Address, A. B. 113, New Kent-road, 8. EB. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUI'DERS. 
\ .ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
a SITUATION as PLUMBER. No objection to fill up time 
in any other branch of the business.—Acddress, T. B. 64, Union 
street, Somers-town, N 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a really 
soughly Sompuent Seewiedge of eemsteustion.” Age 90 peam.— 
Address, 700, Office of “ The Builder.” 








MASTER BUILDERS. 


ANTED, " SITUATION, as an OUT- 
DOOR FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS, who has just 
completed a large block of Buildings, Good references.—Address, J.P. 
26, Glynn-street, Vauxhall-gardens. 
"| WWaNte by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as Se. Can do Gnafitting, Has no ohjec- 
Sam to = 





ood references.—Addrew, P, B. 17, Lisson-street, 





BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITU- 

ATION as GENERAL FOREMAN, to take ¢ of a job, 

(Carpenter by trade.) to vrincipal builders in don.— 
Address, 703, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
CUERK of WORKS, General Foreman, or on an Estate, by 
a thoroughly practical Man, good dra raughteman, well up in accounts, 
measuring, &c.— Address, W. DICKINSON, 34, Greck-street, Chorl- 


ton -on-Mediock. 
‘od AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a steady Young Man, a 
constant a ATION, as eon-ontvon nh 
Willing to make himself generaily useful in the trade. Town pre 
ferred. Wages, 74d. per hour.— Address, H. M. 6, Mazchmont-steest, 
Russell -square. 

















deciinin avy proposal for the office, —By order of the Board, 
Bye, May 30tb, ees, H. E. PAINE, Clerk, 


WANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER. 
Adare, ¥, 4, Dabe'iane, Kensington, W. ne “ Pelnting.— 


AND SURVEYORS, 


TO ARCHITECTS 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as CoP iNG CLERK. Can produce specimens of 
cote Good references.—Address, Y. Z. No. 59, Henry- 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a respect- 


able Man, on GRAINER, MARBLEX, and HOUSE GILDER. 
No objection filling ap time with other uranches of the trae, or to 
take cnarge of work.—Aadress, A. B. 84, Lililington-street, Pimlico, 


London, 8.W. 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


ANTED, 
and to some extent the shop. Aged H. 
Married.— Address, 8. M. 57, Skinner-street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 











UILDERS AND DECORA 


ANTED, & SITUATION, - by a Young 
Man, as PAINTER and GILDER. Gan shade well, 
ae hoe. ood references.—Address, G, F. E. 25, 


Great Marylebove-street, W. 
TO SIGN AND GLASS-WRITERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, & 
situation as GLAS3 and 8I1Gs-BOARD WRITER. No 
objection to fill up his time at paintiag.—Address, R. 8. Mr. Pratt, 
25, Great Marylebone-street, W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in the Timber 
Trade, by & Young Man, aged 27, a ither as mane 
TRAVELLER, ur CLERK. Unexce reference from 
class heuse.—Adésum, A. Port-office, Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 














Wanieet byan A ASSISTANT, aged 24, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Ofthes. 
a ae raughtsmav.—For terms, &c. address, A. J. St cenningiow 


Wa ANTED an ENGAGEMENT by an 
potent CLERK of WORKS, or as Manager aud Esti 
euntes ond be raughteman to  Bulider. Has een Need to large jo8 
in aud near loner R-ferences to eminent 3 Lenore architects. — 
Address, Clerk of Works, at Mr, Pike's, Stationer, Whitehorse-street, 


ys » W. — 








ILDERS AND PLUMB 


WANTED, by ® first-class PLUMBER in in 





to bennshens © a@constancy. Has eotion to gas, iron 
Stas Age 82, married. a wana ‘Address, 





